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DISCOURSE 1. 


Acts xv. 18 . 

KNOWN UNTO GOD AKE ACL HIS WORKS, PROM T»tE 
.^EGINNING OF THE WORED. 

Next to the idea of power in the sapreme 
Behi#^, that of his perfect knowledge of all 
that is doing in the world seems to be the 
first that arises in the mind of man, however 
undisciplined and uninstructed, even before 
any tolerable conception of what we call his 
moral attribnb^s is formed. The most igno¬ 
rant person, who talks of God’s seeing every 
thing, and hearing every thing, never for a 
moment imagines that he sees and hears by 
such organs as we possess; or that the use 
of those faculties can be impeded in him as 
it often is in ourselves; that any thing, for 
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instance, can be bid come npois 

him by sni*prise» or be ^^mly confusedly 
discovered. Whatever fie knows, Ijc knows 
perfectly: and although it is some improve¬ 
ment upon this idea, to conceive him know ¬ 
ing things heforehan^, yet since human 
wisdom arrives often at such a degree ol 

certainty about future events, that for all the 

** * 

purposes of life our foreknowledge is as 
ranch to be depended upon as our actual 
knowledge, as, for instance, that the sun 
will rise to-morrow—that the tiWe will ebb 
and flow at a given time-^since, 1 say, <"x- 
perience teach<‘8 us this of ourselves, it is 
no violent step, but a natural and easy tran¬ 
sition, to attribute this faculty in a much 
higher degree to God—or rather to conceive* 
it as existing in him without any limitation 
at all. The more general statement indeed, 
that God does not exist in time but in eter-^ 
nity, and therefore that there is no room for 
the ideas before and aj'ter w hen speaking of 
hiMi and that the succession of events cannot 
to such a Being make any difference, is 
perhaps beyond the reach of minds not ac- 
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customed to sueh abstraction: but the plain¬ 
est iind most unpractised thinker will find no 
difKculty in allowing, that God must see into 
futurity better than man can see; as one man 
sees better tluin another according to the 
strength of his faculties, and his superior 
acquaintance with the constitution of the 
universe: and if we assign timse cpmlities 
without measure or limitation to God, wiiat 
measure or limitation can it be reasonable to 
impose upon that foreknowledge which arises 
out of theiii? 

Accordingly it may be observed, that one 
of the earliest religious practices of rude 
nations is to consult tlie Deity about that 
which is to come: plainly implying that 
foresight, which is the strongest evidence of 
superiority among men, must belong to God 
in a far more eminent degree^ The counsel 
of Ahitophel was (the sacred historian ob¬ 
serves) “as if a man had enquired at the 
oracle of God.” 

The course indeed of the imierial world 
seems to proceed upon such fixed and uni¬ 
form laws, that short experience joined to 
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close attention is sufficient to enable a man, 
for all useful purposes, to anticipate the 
general result of causes now in action. In 
the moral world much greater uncertainty 
exists. Every one feels that what depends 
upon the conduct of his fellow-creatures is 
less certain than what is to be brought about 
by the agency of the laws of matter: and 
yet even here, since man is a being of a cer¬ 
tain composition, having such and such 
faculties, inclinations, affections, desires, and 
appetites, it is very possible for those who 
study his nature attentively, especially for 
those who have practical experience of any 
individual or of any community of men, 
to foretell how they will be affected, and 
how they will act under any suppo8t^d cir¬ 
cumstances. The same power (in an un¬ 
limited degrcje as before) it is natural and 
reasonable to ascribe to that Being, who 
excels the wisest of us infinitely more than 
the wisest of us excels his feilow«creatures. 

it never enters the mind of a person who 
reflects in this way, that his anticipation of 
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another’s conduct lays any restraittt upon 
that man’s conduct when he comes to act. 
The anticipation indeed is relative to himself, 
not to the other. If it affect^xl him in the 
remotest degree, his conduct would vary in 
proportion to the strength of the conviction 
in the mind of tlie thinker tliat he will so act. 
But no man really believes in this magical 
sympathy. No man supposes the certainty 
of the event (to use a common but as 1 con¬ 
ceive an improper term) to correspond at all 
with the ce7*tamty of him who foretels or ex¬ 
pects it. In fact every day’s experience 
shews, that men are deceived in the event, 
even wlien they regarded themselves as most 
certain, and when they would readily have 
used the strongest phrases to denote that 
certainty, not from any intention to deceive, 
but from an honest persuasion tjiat such an 
event must iiappen. How is it then ? God 
can never be deceived—his knowledge there¬ 
fore is always accompm:iied or followed by 
the event—and yet if we get an idea of what 
his "knowledge is, by out own, why should 
we regard it as dragging the ev^pt along 
with it, when in our own case we ac- 
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knowledge the two things to have no con¬ 
nection®? 

But here the advocate ft>r necessity inter¬ 
poses, and says^ Tnie^ ^ur knowledge does 
not affect the event, over which you liave 
no powei': but God, who is all-powerful, 
who made all things as they are, and who 
knows all that will come to pass, must be re¬ 
garded ag rendering that necessarif which he 
foreknows—just as even you may be con¬ 
sidered accessary to the event which you 
anticipate, exactly in proportion to the share 
5^ou have had in preparing the instruments 
or forming the minds of iliose who are to 
Imng it about. 

To this I answer, that the connection be¬ 
tween knowledge and the event is not at all 
established by this argument. It is not 
because I knew what would follow, but be¬ 
cause I contrilmted towards it, that it is in¬ 
fluenced by me. You may if yon please con¬ 
tend, that because God made every thing, 
therefore all thing's that happen are done by 
him. This is taking another ground for the 
* See note at the end of this Discourse, 
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doctrine of necessity^ which will be con¬ 
sidered presently. AH I naamtain now is, 
that the notion of God’s forekmwledge 
onght not to interfere in the slightest degree 
with our belief in the mfdiftgmcy of events, 
and the freedom of human actions. The 
confusion has, I conceive, arisen chiefly from 
the ambiguity of the word certainty^ used as 

wPr 

it is even by learned writers, both in its rela¬ 
tion to the mind which thinks, and to the, 
object about which it is thinking**. 

Let ns now attend to the graver question, 
whether because, God made the world and 
all things in it, therefore every thing that 
happens, hum an conduct as well as the rest, 
must be regarded as proceeding from him, 
and determined beforehand by his direction, 
in all its detail. Whatever has been, is, or 
will be, could not, as some, say, he other¬ 
wise. We, vain and insignificant creatures, 
full of our own importance, imagine that we 
act from ourselves, that we can deliberate, 

choose, rtijcct, command, obey, forbid, con- 

I 

^ Sec Tucker, vol. iv. ehap. 9t), on Free Will. 
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trive, iiasten or binder a thousand things, 
when in fact this is all delusion—all the cre¬ 
ation of our own fancy. We are but members 
of the machine, like tlie rest; and though we 
may please ourselves with thinking that we 
act an independent part, the real !riith is, 
we have no voice, no power, no conirol in 
what is going on—all would take its conrsi 
just the same, whether for good or for ill, 
were we to give ourselves no concern wJiat- 
ever in the matter. 

Such, I believe, is a fair statement oi* tlie 
doctrine of philosophical necessity, or pre¬ 
destination confined to this life, h is not 
with a view of restraining oiir eiKpiiry to this 
sterile and unprofitable field, lliat 1 have new 
entered upon it; but it has a close connec- 
tion with certain religions opinions relating 
to another life, which harrass and jierplex 
many minds, and which, when thc^y assumi‘ 
a certain determinate form and aspect, cause 
one of the most melancholy corruptions of 
our faith to which a Christian can be subject. 
And since the ground on which the doctrine 
of necessity rests, is the same with that on 
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which the creed of the CJalviaist is built, al¬ 
though the latter defends his opinions also by 
the language of Scripture, and considers that 
to be his strong hold; yet whatever discredit 
can be thrown upen the doctrine of fatalism 
in this Ufe, may be at once transferred to the 
d; cti tie of predestimlioti in another, as far 
‘iS the appeal is made to human reason in 
support (d’ that doctrine. And if the view 
which 1 propose to take of the question as 
it relates to this life he correct, it will also 
serve to explain Ijp analogy many of those 
(lihieuUies which occur to the reader of holy 
Scrip** re; and will account for those fre- 
declarations concerning God’s pur¬ 
poses and tiecrees respecting a future life, 
wiiltmi* admitting the bold and dangerous 
coiistrucliou \v])ich the Calvinist fastens u^ion 
them, and which, if unhappily he lived u]> 
to his opinions, would go far to defeat the 
gracious end and design of the Gospel alto¬ 
gether. 

Such i^ the general scope of tliis enquiry. 
To follow out the details of tiie argument 

c 
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will require more than one discourse. On 
the present occasion I propose to direct 
your attention to that preliminary point at 
which we are now arrived; and to consider 
whether the opinion of the Fatalist is recon* 
cilcable with other positions which we can 
prove to be undeniably tnie. 

Now if we cast our eyes on the world as 
it actually isj %ve readily perceive that the 
activity and energy of men is increased by a 
persuasion that they liave it in their power 
to attain certain ends-—-and that they never 
think of attempting that which they know to 
be impossible, or beyond their reach, or not 
capabh) of being obtained or averted by 
any thing they can do. To be taking mea¬ 
sures for procuring a fertile season, or for 
stopping the mouth of a volcano, wmuhl be a 
certain proof of insanity. Men do indeed often 
engage in vain and chimerical undertakings, 
but it is under a belief of their practicability; 
and as soon as they discover their error they 
leave off. Ignorant people also will take 
needless pains to promote those designs 
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which they favour, and which are going on 
steadily through the agency of other causes. 
Thus a child or a savage may exhaust his 
strength in endeavouring to quicken the 
motion of a ship, and fancy that he is con- 
tributiiig something towards it; but as soon 
as he learns that all goes qn as well without 
him, and that he really lends no help, he 
desists as a matter of course. The same 
thing has been pointed out repeatedly in the 
disquisitions of political economy; and the 
wisest statesmen have long ceased to apply 
the agency of government in a thousand 
cases, which formerly occupied their atten- 
lion, finding that the causes in operation are 
quite adequate and eflectual to the desired 
(uid, without their interference, 

Again, not only as in the cases we have 
been supposing, does a man desistfrom 
action as soon as he discovers that some 
superior influence entirely frustrates or en¬ 
tirely supersedes all his efibrts, but in cases 
of a mix* d nature, as far as this paramount 
influence is found to, prevail, in the same de- 
gt'ee does it tend to deaden the exertions of 
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i^dividuals placed nnder a system^ In 
those cowmmitieSf for imtmcef where all 
hope of advancement is demed to a certain 
class, it is notorious that industry is less 
active, and that all exertiop, mental as well 
as bodily, is more languid. And evJI when 
all hope of advancement is not cut off, yet 
when it depends not upon the merit or ad¬ 
dress of the iiidividoal, but on the caprice 
of a despot, how feeble comjmratively and 
inefficient is the motive to action. 

Of the two grand motives then which ac¬ 
tuate reasonable beings, hope and fear, the 
influence is always diminished in proportion 
to the opinion men have of the unalterable 
conditions under which they are placed. 
The nearest approach to that necessity wliich 
the laws of the material universe imply, is 
to b| found in the laws of civil society: 
and if these are sdcb as to render exertion 
needless or fruitless, indolence uniformly 
takes place of exertion, when good is before 
them, and languor m despondency instead 
of manly endeavours to avert any appre¬ 
hended evil, 8uch is universally admitteil 
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to be the etfect of our own laws for the hmin- 
tenance of the poor; the piotire of fear is 
almofft extinguished : and on the other hand, 
from the absence of Aope, the labour of slaves 
is well known to be less productive than 
that of freemen, and this,, precisely in pro¬ 
portion to the persuasion they have tliat 
they must always be slaves, arid that no pro¬ 
spect of emancipation lies before them. So 
too in tlie conduct of those who are con¬ 
demned to death, and to whom all tlie steps 
that lead to the final execntiOri of their sen¬ 
tence assume the appeamnee of inevitable 
necessity. What stronger instinct is there 
in man than the love of life, and wimt in¬ 
credible exertions have been often made to 
preserve it! Yet mark the Conduct of him 
who is doomed to perish under sentence 
of the law: no struggle or resistsince 
even to avoid that at which nature shud¬ 
ders—but a calm submission to decrees 
which he is convinced mttst take elfect, 
however adly he may contend against 
them. 

It would be easy to multiply examples and 
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autliorities in support of this position. The 
memorable ease of the plague of Athens 
will occur to many of my hearers, in which 
after the irresistible nature of the visitation 
was once impressed upon the people’s minds, 
either a stupid despair, or an utter abandon- 
meat of all moral and religious principle suc¬ 
ceeded. Blit the fact it is presumed will 
hardly he denied, that when men really be¬ 
lieve, and the belief is present to their minds, 
that a decree has passed upon them, their 
own motives to action are weakened, if not 
wholly extinguished. 

Will the Necessarian reply, that mir ex¬ 
ertions fire as much fated as tiie things them¬ 
selves which come to pass ? This answ^er 
can never be admitted. It is assuming the 
very point in dispute. We have as much 
right to expect that he should accept our 
view of the case as we his, upon mere autho¬ 
rity. The r(‘asoning however wliicli we have 
alledged is founded upon admitted facts— 
lacts which Necessarimis no more deny than 
the advocates of the opposilt; opinions—and 
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the strong tendency they have to overthrow 
the doctrine of necessity cannot be gainsaid. 

Perhaps it will be said timl the Fatalist, 
lirndy convinced of the troth of his own 
opinions, feels himself to be an appointed 
inslnmient in the hands of this over-ruling 
power—an integral part of the grand sclicmc 
of the universe—and therefore that he will 
not be disposed to slacken his activity, or to 
shrink from tliat mode of action, which is 
hinj like the discharge of any of the animal 
fuuctiofis. Tiiis may be said; but it never 
will l)f^ believed that without the feeling of 
uncertainty, he should have the same hopes 
and fears, and consequently the same motive 
to action, with tliose who regard the event as 
liubh^ to be affected by their own free clioice. 
Neither, if there be any truth or force in the 
foregoing reasonings, ought it to be believed; 
for we have seen that the universal and actual 
tendency of such a belief as the Necessa¬ 
rian inculcates U, to relax pur exertions in 
proportion as that belief predominates in th(j 
mind. 
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In fact, the usual resource of the Fatalist is 
of an opposite kind* He maintains with 
some vehemence, that those who hold his 
theoretical opinions, do not conform to them 
in practice; and he is ready to quote in¬ 
stances of illustrious men, and even of whole 
sects, who, under the profession of fatalism, 
lived exactly as other people do, took the 
same precautions, expressed the same hopes 
and fears, planned as anxiously and laboured 
as industriously as those who look upon 
events to be wholly contingent in their na¬ 
ture, Bui what does this answer amount 
to ? It is a confession that they do not really 
believe what they profess, ^aturam expei- 
las/urcd, tmmn mque recnrret, l^hougli they 
atfect to talk as philosophers, they act as tlu? 
vulgar ; and exhibit in their lives a practical 
refutation of all their spe<?ulative conclusions. 

Neither again is it absolutely true, that 
where this opinion of fatalism really occupies 
the mind, it is wdioily dormant in practice. 
Among the Mahometans it is inculcated as 
ail article of faith; and though among them,. 
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m every where ebe, wliatever contradiels 
the first principles of our nature cannot 
operate lonj^, or hahitiiaily, or often^ yet xipon 
s^reat and striking occasions, such as the 
plague or war, we are told tliat thousands 
do act upon this conviction—that they 
despise precantion, and expose themselves 
blindly to all hazards, as being sure that no¬ 
thing they can do will hasten or retard their 
cjid one moment. 

It is moreover contended, that none of 
those practical evils are to be dreaded which 
the adversaries of fatalism regard as con- 
nectetl w itfi it, because the bulk of mankind 
will neviT have leisure so far to abstract 
their minds as t<» conceive tin; simple trutlt. 
Habit with them will always supersede re¬ 
flection ; and habit is formed by snccessive 
acts, by natural instinct, by untbinkiiig u])- 
petite, and by the example of those among 
whom we live, and whose modes of acting 
and tliinking we impeiTt^plibly adopt. And 
thus if even the philosophical advocate for 
necessity cannot avoid talking as if his will 

T) 
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were tree, and as if events were liable to be 
affected by it, there i$ no great reason to fear 
tliat with the generality of men the persua¬ 
sion will ever gain an ascendancy adverse 
to the real interests of life. 

Now this is precisely the point whicli 
I was desirous of leading the whole quits, ion. 
For if to discover the true relations of thi.^^^.^ 
be one of the proper einployments of our 
being, if in proportion to the exereisii aiul 
improveimmt of our intellectual faculties we 
come to see these tilings more clearly and to 
think of them more justly, so that our pro¬ 
gress in this knowledge is| a. kind of measure 
of our intelfectual advancement, it would 
follow, vpoTi the hypothesis of fatalmri, tlml 
every step we advance in know]edg<i we re¬ 
cede from utility; and that in tin* same pro¬ 
portion as we grow wiser, we berome h' :,s 
fit and less disposed to fulfil tiie purposes of 
our being. If fatalism represejit tin true 
relations of things, the path of error is tlien 
the path of utility and of happiness: trutli 
has a tendency to lead us away from both: 
and the Creator has formed us full of active 
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povrer8 Hiid principles, and yet mtb a ca- 
|>a(‘ity and a dijj^poiiiition to draw nearer 
and nearer to that state, which, if we could 

ever actual!V reach it, would make all these 

•/ 

faenflies and principles implanted in ns use¬ 
less, in ^ weald reduce ns to absolute in- 
act' ^jV. 


Bid again, man is not only an activehemg, 
h(i is also a moral agent. He is not only 
inad(^ for the pursuit of his own good by 
certain powerful internal springs of action, 
he is also furnished with a sense of right and 
wrong, a feeling that he ought to do some 
things and not to do others, without refor- 
(’nc<‘ to his immediate pleasure, but because 
lu* would be justly blamcable for doing 
1 . iu rwis'^ These two constitute the most 
nssnnHal piinciples of his nature. We have 
Si'CN tuny the doctrine of necessity is incom- 
palibh^ w'itJi the one—let us now briefly en- 
(juire, how the other is aflected by it; pur¬ 
suing here the same method of investigation, 
that is, first taking a view of man as he 
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tijctually is, iu respect of moral principlen, 
aiiii th^ri considering what he wmld be, in 
the same respect, if the doctrine of JNecessity 
were true, 

INow it cannot denied, ttiat in the ha¬ 
bitual judgment of ail mankind the moral 
(piality of actions depends upon tin’ freedom 
of the agent. Praise and blame, reward and 
punishment, uniformly imply, tliat we think 
the party who is the object of them might 
have acted otlierwis(‘: and as soon as it is 
discovered that he acted under compulsion, 
we no longer measure the action by the 
standard ol duty. It is iu fad the tirst 
excuse whicij a culprit makes, il* he can, that 
his will had no share in the detaJ. Tlie deed 
may, it is tnie, aMiough proceeding from 
ignorance or from an extraneous })ovver, still 
he cidtJahle to a certain degree*, if that igno¬ 
rance were not inevitable, or if the ptjrson 
placed himself voluntarily in that slate of 
subjection which deprived him of choice. 
But still our judgments m these matters all 
hav(’ respect to one principle—that man is 
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not accoanteble for \viiat was rwDt in his own 
pow^. If there be a strict physical neces¬ 
sity, as if one man hnrt another by being 
forced against him, altliough a momentary 
sense of anger may ‘^rise, yet it would be 
quite a!)siird to impute blame to the party 
so impelled; and no one consulting reason 
only ever does so. Further, if the necessity 
be not absolute or physical like this, but de¬ 
pending on moral causes almost ef|ually 
powerful, we still acfpnfc the agent of re¬ 
sponsibility ; as in the case of soldiers per¬ 
forming their military duty, or the mere ex¬ 
ecutioners of law^s and decrees, however 
severe. And so with regard to good actions, 
as soon as it is found that they are not spon¬ 
taneous—til at some secret bias or impulse 
made it impossible for the person to with¬ 
hold the good he has done—we even grudge 
the praise and admiration which his conduct 
may liave befoic extorted from us. And al¬ 
though in all these cases, as far as the will 
of the agent c an be ascertained to coincide 
with the orders he execut^es, whether good 
or evil, we , are disposed to ascribe to him 
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. sora^ share of the quality of the action, yet 
111 exact proportion to his eMcacy in bringing 
it about, is the praise or the blame which we 
think justly belonging to him; and the ex¬ 
pression of concurrent will on his part in¬ 
clines us only to regard him with favour or 
displeasure, just as we should regard an in- 
difterent spectator, who had confessedly no 
shaie in the action itself which he was then 
beholding, but who signitied corresponding 
emotions, and thus far afforded evidence of 
his own character. \ 

And not only does this judgment arise in 
the breast, when we form an estimate of tiie 
conduct of othersy but there is no palliative 
more frequently applied to an uneasy con¬ 
science, no surer advocate of crime and 
falsehood, no argument more apt to stifle 
the virtuous emotions and kindly feelings of 
our nature, tlian this plea of necessity. When 
this cause really and literally exists, the most 
solemn obligations, and instincts more sa¬ 
cred, if possible, even than llieyj have been 
known to yield. We turn from such cases 
with horror, but we pity rather than condemn. 




the victim thus entangled, as it were, in the 
inevitable net of fate. But the invention of 
man, when bent either upon isome favourite 
object,, or willing to vindicate his crim^fs, is 
ever busy in devising pretended forms of ne¬ 
cessity to sanction a deviation from moral 
rectitude. And thus it is that evil nf every 
kind public and private, cruel wars, opprt^s- 
sive government, unjust measures of state, 
dishonesty, deceit, rapine, and even murder, 
find a ready excuse* Men prove how valid 
and substantial the real plea is, by grasping 
thus eagerly at its shadaw and mere resem¬ 
blance, whenever the case will bear it. 
ArtificM ddjficuliies are misnamed mces- 
siff ^mid then, their poverty but not their 
will consents"’ to the most dreadful crimes. 
For the voice of ail mankind does undoubt¬ 
edly bear testimony to this rule—^that in pro¬ 
portion as the case appmacdm to absolute 
necessity, in the same degree is tiie ofience 
of the party extenuated, and his respon¬ 
sibility abated. 

<'' 

Ts ow let ns suppose that, not only on some 
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great and rare oecisions, btst iii till the cm- 
cems of life, that plea eoifild be with truth 
all edged, which we allow to operate as an 
absolution even from the greatest crimes. 
Must not the knowledge or the belief of such 
a system tend to loosen all moral restraint, 
to confound all ^ duties, to deaden moral 
feeling, and to silence the voice of con¬ 
science ? Not that we suppose these effects 
will ever actually be produced to any exttm- 
sive degree, because delusion will never pre¬ 
vail long over the fixed laws of our nature— 
but on the supposition that the doctrine of 
necessity is true, this conclusion must needs 
follow in morals, as before it did in the case 
of active principles. The more we learn the 
truth of things, that is, the wiser we grow, 
and the inore steadily we improve and exer¬ 
cise oUr reasoning powers, the more do we 
furULh ourselves with motives for disc«arding 
moral responsibility—and thus man is formed 
by his Maker, a preposterous compound, with 
a conscience ih^t informs Inm of his duty, and 
with an understanding that tells him, in pro¬ 
portion as it is cultivated and improved,. 
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that bin cousciewce a mistaken guide. And 
it is to speculations such as these that the 
world gives the name of philosophical ne¬ 
cessity ! 

Vain Wiydom all, and fal$e philosophy! 

Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, could churni 
Pain for a while or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the obdured breast 
With stubborn patience, as with triple steel. 


Thai men should be brotight to profess 
opinions, so contradictory to their own con¬ 
sciousness, to their moral feeling and judg¬ 
ment, and to all their real principles of action, 
1 would by no means impute to a desire of 
throwing otf these restraints, or of maintain- 
iug a stubborn and irreligious frame of mind. 
Much less would I insinuate that the advo¬ 
cates of Calvinism are actuated by such a 
motive. Many of them we know are lively 
patterns not only of piety but of moral 
virtue : and the dreadful heresy of avowed 
Autinomianis n (although if it arise at all it 
<'ertainly arises out of these doctrines) is so 
shocking to common sense, and so obviously 


E 
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unscriptoal, that it caJinot ever prevail long 
over these counteracting causes. It is in 
fact extremely rare. But the natural ten¬ 
dency of Calvinistic opinions tc^wards it, ami 
to breed a carelessness with regard to moral 


conduct, not only aj)pears di n onstr dde by 
fair reasoning, as in the case of b'atuiism 
already discussed, but is coniirmed also 
historical testimony. 


On the causes wbicli appear to me nuKst 
powerful in producing and keeping alive this 
dangerous paradox, I shall briefly touch in 
the conclusion of the present dis<a)urse. But 
1 cannot forbear from pointing out in this 
place, although it may be a partial anticb 
pation of the argume nt, how close a conneo 
tion subsists l>etween the whole question of 
Fatalism and that Predestination—and 

how iiistly we may reason by analogy from 
one to the other. 


The generality of Calvinists, wlien charged 
with the cotmijumces of their opinions, likt' 
the Fatalists, answer that we ought to address 
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mankind as if their doom were unsettled—* 
Hs if God were willing that ail should be 
saved - and as if much depended on them¬ 
selves wlietlier they should obtain salvation 
or not. And when further pressed with the 
inconslsUmcy of ifiese opinions they reply, 
that siu .1 exiiortations are the appointed 
Matts of perseverance. Be it so. Then they 
are means the efficacy of which is increased 
by turning onv t*yes away from the truth. For 
fnoporlion to the conviction we feel of 
die I ruth of the main doctrine, that is, the 
Imtter w(* hec<nne acquainted, according to 
witli th(‘ right interpretation of Scrip- 
tur(\ and the more we meditate upon it, the 
\^eakor <lo these moans become which are 
appointed instruments of our salvation, 
llus argument then is not a refutation, like 
many others, diawn Voni opinions opposite 
to theirs: it is iiH uhed in their own defence: 
f» is adnntted oy themselves in the very ac- 
hno\\ iai. uit jo' they make, that we ought in 
practice to a ^commodate ourselves to the 
ordinary belie f of mankind upon these sub- 
jectSj however erroneous; or, in other words, 

P ^ 
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that advancement in the knowledge of truth 
may obstruct men’s salvation. 


In comparing the probable effects of Fa¬ 
talism and of Calvinism upon the conduct 
of men, an important distinction ought al¬ 
ways to be made, which is howevtT very 
generally overlookfjd. The doctrines rrsl 
indeed on the same basis, but that of Calvin¬ 
ism is practically far more dangerous. 


The Fatalist acts in general as other men 
do. He is not likely to neglect urgent 
duties, or to endure pain and privation for 
the sake of an abstract theory. His habits, 
his interests, his affijctions, his regard for 
character and for the (Opinion of Ifje world, ail 
keep him from being led astray by a specii- 
lative absurdity. But whatever security the 
Calvinist has of this kind is weakened by 
the very nature of his opimons. According 
to them he suffers compatriliveh/ nothing by 


yielding practically to their force : and their 


force is exerted in lessening the motives of 


a worldly nature which control the other. 


The instincts, the up|>etitcs> and the interests 
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of tlie Caivinkt, may indeed ronse him to 
action, although in this respect their inlhi*- 
ence must be weaker than it is with the mere 
Fatalist; while the worldly restraints upon 
vicious indulgence are almost entirely re¬ 
in ov((l. For since the edect of tln^se prin¬ 
ciples which he holds is to take place Imre- 
after^ while tiie benefit of obeying natural 
impulse is immediate —since the effect of the 
former is to be eternal, while the inconve- 
ni(Micc that may attend the latter is tempo- 
r«ry«-any momentary delusion which prompts 
him to expect pleasure by doing wrong is 
not only not couriteractod, but.is encouraged 
by this persuasion. The quantity of evil 
which may alloy his pleasure here “(and 
whicl* often comes in aid of virtue by pre¬ 
senting a drawback from the enjoyment) 
when viewed as a deduction from the sum 
of happiness which through all eternity will 
still remain the same, becomes absolutely 
evanescent. 

ii 

The chief characteristic in fact of Fatalism, 
taken apart from Revelation, is its tendency 
•to breed a disregard of reU^ious duties, while 
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Calvinism has the same teiidt^iicy with re- 
; spect to miwal duties. The man who looks 
' only to this life, and who believes all events 
to be already fixed and unalterable, has little 
inducement to betake himself lo prayer, or 
to the worship of Deity—while he who 

looks chiefly to am>ther life, and believes 
bis destiny in that life to be fixed and uti- 
alterable, may naturally be careless and 
indiflerent about bis conduct here. 

« ' Thus it is observed of Tiberius, Circa 
Deos et religiones riegligentior erilt, quippe 
addictus inathematica% persuasionisque ple- 
nus, omnia fato agi^."' 

The remark is made by a philoso[)liical 
writer, and addressed to a pbilosopbi(!al age, 
as ah obvious explanation of thi^ irreligious 
habits of the emperor. IHb religion had 
littlb or no relation to a future state. There 
might be some mixture of this notion with 
it, as there might be some want of uniform 
steadiness in bis belief of fatality : and there¬ 
fore his biographer says, not that he abso- 


^ SueU in Tib. c. 
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lately renounced religion, but tjiat he was 
careless, mgUgentior, aboi^t it As far how¬ 
ever as his fatalism operated, it had that 
effect. And this is all I would urge in the 
case of the Calvinist. His fatality has little 
or no relation to the present state. It has 
perhaps as much, as the religion of the em¬ 
peror had to a future state. As the views of 
Tiberius then were directed to this life, and 
because the gods could not affect his interests 
here, he thought little of them^-^so the Cal¬ 
vinist, whose views are directed to anotiier 
life, will think little of his moral conduct, 
because it can have no effect upon his in¬ 
terests Ihere. And thus, supposing in each 
case the absence of counteracting causes, 
and speaking of the respective opinions 
only so ffir as they really operate, it is as 
natural a conclusion that the Calvinist will 
be careless about morals, as that the Fatalist 

V 

will be careless about reUgion^, 

The LamJgriive oi Tiiring, a patron of the Kefornied 
doctrines, being admonished by his friends of his vicious 
life and dangerous condition, answered. Si pmdestinatits 
■sum, nulla peccata ^eruni miM ccehrum aufkn'ei 
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A most remarkable instance of this ten¬ 
dency occurs in the disputes which arose 
among some of the earliest sufferers for tht‘ 
Gospels sake in this country; who were 
confined in the same prison during the per¬ 
secution in Queen MaryV mign. Pious and 
conscientious as they all were, their differ¬ 
ences on points of doctrine l>egan witl> a 
complaint of the laxity of manners observed 
in the professors of absolute predestination, 
which gave offence to the more serious and 
sober-minded of their fellow-prisoners, as 
being unsuitable to their attticted condition, 
and to the ]>robable approach of death—a 
censure whioli the others scornfully njected, 
as implying a want of assurance in their 
final salvation ^ 


si prmcitust nulla opera milii tllud valehwd co^nferre. An 
objection,'* says Heylin, “not more old than common; 
but such I must confess to which I never found a sa¬ 
tisfactory answer from the pen of Supralapmrkiu, or 
Snhlaptsanani within the small compass of my reading/' 
Quinquariwular History^ Part I. chap. 4, 

*'This account is taken from a very curious treatise 
lately published by Dr. Laitrence, from a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, entiUed, AvthenlU' Documents relative 
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But tlit‘ analogy between I'atalism aiui 
Calviniif^m, which is the foundation of the 


to the Prede&tmar'ifin Conlrmermj ivhidh took place omofi^ 
those ivho were imprisoned! Jbr their adherence to the doctrines 
of the Ref&rnmtwm by (lucca Mar^, Brudford was the ad¬ 
vocate for that doctrine which afterwania received the 
name of Calvinism, and Trewe was a ]>rincipai person 
of the opposite persuasion. The “ Narmtivc” of the lat¬ 
ter is a highly interesting document, written in a spirit 
of charity and meekness, and throws much light upon 
the history of these opinions. Speaking of the origin of 
tlic dispute he says, ' They did give such occasion of 
" evil and ofl'enee to the weak by their using of gaming, 

‘ that we could do no less but gently admonish them to 
leave it, and to exhort them after the Scriptures to re- 
^ deem the time, seeing the days arc evil, and to leave 
‘ such vain things, and to mourn with us, that did 

* mourn for the great misery that is fallen on 4hi9 land, 

‘ and for the lamentable perplexity that many of our 

weak brethren (that were not able to bear the cross) 
‘ were in, and to watch and pray continually, and 
strengthen us and our brethren in his truth to stand, 

* that our lives and deaths might glorify his hrdy name. 

* With the which they were not content, but dc- 
fended it by the Scriptures, and because we would not 

* give them place, bui^ disproved them by the word, they 
‘ were somewhat displeased with us j insomuch that in 
‘ process of time they began to pick out matter against us, 

and because we did use abstinence and prayer, they re* 

' ported us to be justihers of ourselves, and such like i to 

F 
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wiiolo arsj'ument, will be treated of more at 
large hert‘after. fof the present, in answer 


‘ the which w<; answered, that oiii* justification came by 
" faith in Christ’s death and bloodshedding, &c. 

' After other talk> iu conclusion they did ad^lrm, that 

none of tlicm that (rod ordained to he saved could he 
' " driven from him by persecution, noi yet by any other 
^ occasion or means. For all such as shall be saved (say 
‘ they) \vcro elect and predestinate thereunto before the 
‘ foundation of the world was laid, and none of them can 
' be damned, do what wickedness they can, &c,’ 

When pr« ssed witli those passages of Scripture, which 
denounce God’s wrath and damnation against those tiiat 
wilfully sin ag'ginst him, ‘ These sentences/ said they. 
‘ are written to put the elect in fear to do evil, that their 
‘ lives might glorify their Father which is in heaven, and 
‘ not to put them in ff\ir of damnation. By this in cdfect thev 
‘ affiruied||hose Scriptures to be wiitten in vain, or to put 
' men in fe.ir where no fear is, affirming in effect, tliat tfie 

* words of the fioly Ghost doth no more good than a man 

* of clouts wjth a how in Ids hand doth in a corn fjeld, 

' which will keep away the vermin crows awhile, hut 

* when ihcij huoys what it h, they will fall down beside it, 

' and devour the corn without fear.' Compare this last 
homely illustration witii the argument above pursued, 
pp. IS and 24. against the Necessarian, and p. 27. against 
the Calvinist 

Trewe sums up his objections to the doctrine of the 
Fredestinarians in twenty-three propositions, whi<:h he 
calls Enormities. The eighteenth Enormity is, ' Also 
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io tin* queytiori which naturally arises, how 
opinions so unreasonable and extravagant 
couhl ever acquire an ascendancy over the 
human mind, .1 would account for the para' 
dox, partly from the pride of intellect, refus¬ 
ing to admit the truth of things which it is 
unahie thoroughly to compreiieiid and to re¬ 
concile with one another, although tJiey are 
ea(;h capable of a separate demonstration— 
but still more from the thmldum in which 
men’s judgments are held hv the inaccurate 
use of language, and from an ignorance ol* 
some of the first principles on which lan¬ 
guage is constructed. It is not suitable to 

it givet-h an occuMion t(» iieglet t prayer^, ainl^o leave it 
altogether except it he for cor))oral food, rWment, and 
health of body, and such like, and nothing for the soul, 

‘ in that it affirnieth contrary to the Scriptures, that all 
‘ such as were predestinate before the foundation of the 
world was laid, must of necessity be saved, therefore 
^ they need not pray for it, and the residue must of neces- 
* sity be damned, and prayer will not help them.* 

The whole of tiiis curious treatise, together with Dr. 
liaurence's able Introduction, who employs it to throw 
light upon the opinions of Cranmer and Ridley,, is well 
deserving the study of those who feel any doubt upon the 
doctrine of our Established Church in these matters. 

y 2 
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this place, nor would it materially conduce 
to the purpose I have in view, to track these 
errors through all the meagre and profitless 
distjuisitions which are employ ckI to support 
them. It will be sufiicieiit to notice one or 
two of the most important as sfiecimens of 
I he wliole class. 

The do(;trine of fate and predestination 
was strcniuHisly maintained by the Stoical 
school, and we collect from Cicero, in his 
treatise De Fato, what the knot was which 
tied them down to such unnatural opinions- 
Ev< ry proposition, they smd, is either true or 
false. This is essential to a propusitiouj and 
it is uh^ersally admitted. Although there¬ 
fore I may not know whieh it is, yet that it 
is one or the other, and that it is so at the 
time it is uttered, is certain; and my igno¬ 
rance does not at all affect the <‘ertainty of 
the projwsiiion. Suppose then I say, “ such 
an event will happen next year.” It is at 
this moment either true or false, hecanse the 
proposition is now, and when the thing hap¬ 
pens, the (rutli which lay hid in (In* jnopo 
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sitioH beloro is only made apparent then ; its 
nature w not altered. This they called a 
demonstration, and thought that nobody 
could deny it, who was' riot prepared to 
deny the premiss, ‘"that every proposition is 
either true or false.’" But it is in fact an 
a!)use of the word fme—the precise meaning 
of winch is id quod res est/' An assertion 
respecting the future therefore is neither tnie 
nor false. And if they press us still farther 
with the nature of proposition, we have only 
to reply tfcit it is not a proposition, in that 
sense of the word proposition above ex- 
plained, and thtis their whole argument falls 
to the ground. Frivolous as the example 
appears when exhibited in this simple form, 
yet whol(‘ volumes of perplexing metapliy- 
sics have been spun out of these flimsy ma~ 
t(^rials". 


The equivocal use of the word irm is combined with 
another error that runs through all the reasoning in 
that treatise, whether tte speaker he Eiicureau or Stoic. 
There is a confusion of words with ihings; ptiysicai 
cause is confounded with logical remon—truth with rc~ 
'ahfy—-^certainty oi tlic mind with certainty of the object. 
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A similar example is tlie use often made 
of tlio words cannot and mmt as applied to 

When these et^uivocations are detected and removed, the 
whole dispute vanishes into empty air. 

The argument against the contingency of events drawn 
from the principle, that every proposition is true or false, 
is put in a great variety of forms in the treatise Dc Fato, 
especially from chap. ix. to chap, xvi, to which T refer 
the reader j but the sum of the whole is given by Tucker 
with his usual simplicity and perspicuity in the following 
passage. 

‘ Epicurus denied the reality of fate, insisting that 
‘ many things happened whicli were absolutely fortuitous: 
but then he could not get over the argument drawn by his 

* opposers from the certainly of either the ajJu'timitGe or nega~ 

* live rf' evenj proposition that could be uttered concerning 

‘ what is to come to pans heren/'ler. .If, for instance, 

^ Epicurus in his lifetisne had saitl, that on this fourteenth 
' day of January, 1762, it would rain here in the morning 

* and be fair in the afternoon, now the day is ended wc 
‘ may know that he spoke a certain truth: but truth can- 
‘ not be turned into falsehood by any thing subsequent, 

‘ therefore it was impossible any other weather should 

happen than has, because otherwise that might have been 
' rendered false which we know for certain was once true. 

‘ Neither could the fact contained in a proposition which 
‘ w^as true two thousand years ago, become casual ever af- 
‘ tervvards; for if it was always to come to pass, as we 
‘ hiow H was from the event, it could never have been poe- 
' siblc that it should nut come to pass; but what was 
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ilic Almighty —a form of npeech bold mid 
irreverent at the heat, and if thoroughly ex- 

‘ always impossible could never lie under the power of 
* any cause or option of any agent to have ejffccted/ 
Ijg/it of Nature^ vol. iv. c. S5. §. ^3- 

Tucker’s sagacity leads him indeed to reject this rea¬ 
soning, with much more to the same purpose, and to de¬ 
tect many of the verbal sophisms involved in it; but the 
equivocations of irne. and certam, and the improper use 
of the word propositm^y which are the real key to the 
riddle^ he has not pointed out. 

To these examples of what was called profound 
reasoning” among ancient philosophers^ let me add one 
on the same subject from a modern writer of great ac\ite- 
ncss and ability, the well-known champion of Necessity 
and Predestination, Jonathan Edwards. I produce it as 
a curious proof, how vig()ur of intellect, when once en- 

f 

tangled in a snare of words, only tends by Us struggles to 
increase its own embarrassment. 

‘ I’here must he a ctriainty in things themselves, be- 
fore they ore cerfainltj known, or, which is the same thing, 
‘ known to he certain. Fur certainty of knowledge is no- 
‘ thing' else but knowing or discerning the certainty there 
^ is in the things themselves, which are known. There- 
^ fore there must be a certainty in things to be a ground 
^ of certainty of knowdedge, and to render things capable 
of being known to be certain, And this is nothing but 
^ the necessity of truth known, or its being impossible, but 
that it should be true 3 or, in other words, the firm aiid 
‘ infallible connection between the subject and predicate 
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arnined perfectly absurd. To say that a 
power which can do every thing' cannot tlo 
certain things, as, for instance, undo what 
has been done, or make tliat contingent 
which he knows will come to* pass, is to con¬ 
tradict one s s(df. That it is impossible for the 
same thing to he and md to be is indispuiahle. 
When the nnnuiing of one term of a propo¬ 
sition confessedly implies the negation of 
the other, it is absurd to dispute about them. 
WInjther life be death, or light be darkness, 
cannot come into question even among logo- 
macliists. And tliercforo if we mean by the 
word conlinirent, that which cannot be known 
beforehand, we only say, that wliat cannot 
be known beforeliand (Cannot be known Ih‘- 
forclnmd—winch is saying nothing - and 
therefore nolliing is deiii(’d of the* Deity. 


" of the proposition that contains that truth. All certainty 
^ of knowledge consists in the view of the firmness of that 
' connection. So God’s certain foreknowledge of the fu- 
tore existence of any event, is his view of ihejlrm and in- 
‘ dissoluble conmxiwn of the subject and predicate of the pro- 
^position that affiems Us future exisience.' Edwards 
on the Freedom of the Will, Fart It, IS, 
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Bnt if the subject# of two 

opparottfell' iiacoogt?iioos' are oof 

ppteimlf idfcolkaWif there b@ amy shadow 
of diitottee not Herdy perooptiWe hoi pos^ 
sifeie in fve vmf be 

iooapabk o# Ibei^ appai^ent i jii-" 

cottgtnkfi oi" of oo^i^il(4og whal manner 
the tlijijagSf dOtioted by tfeeni oap oo-oi*rist, yet 
it is^ palpably Mabstn-df''for thorn W’^ho admit 
the being of a God, to deity th© possibility of 
this co-existence. And if the positive proofs 
for each assertion are separately unanswer¬ 
able, reason re^quires that w© should admit 
them both, wWioni profossinf to explain the 
difficulty they invoke^ 

Neitlj^ should il ©X4}le our surprise, thaf 
in words of sitoh common use as tTm^ pos- 
mbkf certuin^ Mfc^' any ambiguity 

should exist, or that any process of defh 
nition should be necessary to guard against 
fallacy in the employment of them; Whfte 
we confine our attentipa t# the Ordinary oc¬ 
currences of li|3, or to relations Of 
things wit!*!e wihidli #e «ire nil familinr, no 
such precision or refinemeiit is required. 
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The commonest tools need Jiot be made 
Tvith mathematical exsictness. But when we 
push our enquiries beyond this daily sphere 
of vision, greater and greater accuracy m re¬ 
quisite in the instruments we employ. The 
slightest impurities in the atmosptiere, a float¬ 
ing atom^ or the vibration from a footstep, 
will interfere with the observations of phy¬ 
sical science—and throw us perhaps at once 
out of our true course 

Ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. 

, And when we take upon us to explore 
the hidden things of God, those vast regions 
which lie at an immeasurable distance from 
our ordinary range of thought, can it be sur¬ 
prising if the instruments which serve us well 
enough here, be found coarse and defective, 
and that when most perfect they should stand 
in need of the nicest care in adjusting them, 
before we can place any confidence in the 
result? Language is the chief, if not the 
only medium of all these speculations: and 
when the conclusions obtained by help of 
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this medium militate against the strongest 
moral convictions, and the first principles of 
our nature, is it not reasonable to suspect 
some inaccuracy in the process, some imper¬ 
fection in the instruments, or some defect in 
those organs which ate exercised upon ob¬ 
jects far beyond the system for which they 
are principally designed '! If indignation be 
ever justified upon occasions of this kind, it 
surely is allowable when we hear the name 
of philosophy applied to errors such as 
these; when men presume to scan the ways 
of Omnipotence, and fancy they are fathom¬ 
ing the depths of the mighty ocean, with a 
line that has not yet measured the soundings 
of the harbour from whence they set out. 

But when these rash enterprises are taken 
in hand, and the confidence or the apparent 
skill and intrepidity of the leader draw many 
followers after him, it becomes a Christian 
duty to point out the dangers of the way, 
the diligent pieparation it requires, or the 
mistaken views which the plan originates. 
Metaphysical discussion then becomes valu^ 
able, like every other talent, according to 

G 2 
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the use made of it. And that use surely is 
not inconsiderable, if, though it may not add 
to the stock of knowledge, it yet serves to 
keep us in possession of what is already 
knownr—if, to use the language of an elo¬ 
quent writer as well as a mos< accurate and 
judicious reasouer, St repairs 1' image 
* itself bad occasioned—like tlje spear of 
^ Achilles, healing the wounds it had made 
‘ before—if it casts no additional light on the 
‘ paths of life, hut disperses tlie clouds with 
‘ which it had overspread tliem—if it ad- 
‘ vances not the traveller one step on his 
‘ journey, hut conducts him back again to 
‘ the spot from whence he had wandered"/ 
There yet remain some points to be t^x- 
arained in the argument concerning (uxl’s 
dealings with man, and the freedom and re¬ 
sponsibility of man, regarding only tl, pre¬ 
sent life, before we shall he prepared to 
transfer the same method of reasoning tO 
those analogous difficulties wliich havt‘ been 
started from the language of Scriptin-e, and 
the removal of wffiich is the ultimate aim 


* Light of Nature, Introd. Iv. 
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of the enquiry thus begun: but the consider- 
atitui of these must be made the subject of 
another discourse. 


Note to p, 6. 

llic ihini^& to have no connectiQn.~\ 
wards in ius work on the Freedom of the Will 
dwells much upon the distinction between making 
the ( vent necessary, and lyroving it to be necessary. 
** Wliether prescience,’ he says, ‘ be the thing that 
^ makes the event necessary or no, it alters not the 
' case. Infallible foreknowledge may j)rove the neces- 
‘ bity of the event foreknown, and yet not be the 
‘ thing (hat causes the necessity/ Part ii. sect, 12. 
Bui, ltdallible foreknowledge, while it remains fore- 
knowl(?dgo, proves nothing. When the being which 
possesses this foreknowledge declares that a thing will 
come to pass, that declaration indeed proves, or is a 
certain Ground of assurance to us, that it voill come to 
pass. JL, c n then it does not prove the event to he 
necessarij, 

'i his is .an example of the same error which per-» 
vatics the Stoi-'al argument above mentioned, in the 
treatise I)( Fato—i, e confounding with M/wgj, 

One ])i\>position may be a necessary consequence 
from anoliier proposition; but the thing denoted by 
it is not therefore necessary. Indeed the slightest 
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reflection seems to be sufficient to inform us that the 
nature of things cannot be affected by any thing we 
say, or think, or know, or reason about them. All 
these operations are relative to our own perceptions, 
and can have no influence on the objects of those 
perceptions; which must ever be what they^re, whe¬ 
ther we reason about them or not. 

If however the question be regarded as merely 
logical, namely, whether the very term forelcnmleAge 
does not imply a necessity in the thing foreknown, it 
must be decided by the established use of '^prds. 
That such is not the received definition of the term 
may, I believe, be with confidence asserted: and the 
confusion, whenever it does prevail, seems to arise 
from the following cause. We may be unable to con¬ 
ceive how a thing not necessary in its nature can be 
foreknown—^for our foreknowledge is in general limited 
by that circumstance, and is more or less perfect in 
proportion to the fixed or necessary nature of the 
things wc contemplate—^with which nature we be¬ 
come acquainted by experience, and are thus able to 
anticipate a great variety of events: but to subject 
the knowledge of God to any such limitation is surely 
absurd and unpbilosophical as well as impious: and 
therefore to mix up the idea of God's foreknowledge 
with any quality in the nature of the things fore¬ 
known, is even less excuseable than to be guilty of 
that confusion when speaking of ourselves. 
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hut the particular rnmnent of each man's 
death, a point vvhicli would obviously inter¬ 
fere with all our proper busiiu;ss and interests, 
although then*, may l>c a natural curiosity to 
know'^ it, y(‘t there are no natural means of 
accpiiring that knowledge—and accordingly 
we lind that for su(*h a jnirpose recourse is 
had to supcr^iutural means—omens, incanta¬ 
tions, and all the absurdities of astrology and 
magic, by which the credulity of mankind 
has been abused. Altlnnigh in tliis ri^spect 
at least tin* proc eeding is more rational than 
the creed of the Nccc ssariun, inasmuch as tin* 
eiKpiiring party iinjilicvS that wc* must go out of 
nature to s(;ek for that, which is so abhoneiit 
to thti v(u y constitution of nature itself. 

The ne:xt dithcidty which J suppose may 
be ohjc'cted to the opinions we maintain is, 
that they are ima>nsisteiit with tlu^ language 
liahitually employed by religious men to de¬ 
note their sense uf the supernatural agcmcy 
exerted in the world. It is an undeniable 
fact, that in all ages and under all forms of 
- religion (setting aside for the present the 

H 
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doctrines of Revelation) serious and good 
men have regarded the events of this life as 
subject to the control of divine Providenc e— 
that they have talked of the folly and con* 
ceit of mankind in supposing that their wis¬ 
dom, their foresight, their ])Owor and con¬ 
trivance, brought about the great or good 
things which happen—and though thci men 
who make these reflections havt^ had their 
hopes and fears, and taken their full share 
in planning and executing measure's with a 
view to such events, yet aftc^r the (w<ml is 
passed, or even before it comes, in llieir 
graver and more contemplative hours they 
admit, that it s Gods will alone to which 
the whole is owing—and that all things have 
conspired to the furtherance of some great 
plan of liis, which has either served to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of men, or to illustrate 
his own ti aiiscendent excellence. 

Where then, it may he said, is the consist¬ 
ency of all this? Either they do not, whih' 
they are acting, think as they do when truth 
forces t])ese reflections from them, or if Ihey 
do, it is a proof that men may believe in a 
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superior power bearing onward with a steady 
and irresistible course, and yet act in con¬ 
currence with that power, just as if the issue 
depended on themselves. Now as to the 
first of these suppositions, it may be admitted 
without scruple, that men do, while they 
are engaged in action, think more of their 
immediate business, than of the share the 
power above them takes in the same pro- 
ces^^and that in calmer and more leisurely 
hours, the impression of that supreme influ¬ 
ence returns upon the mind with increased 
force, as some sound whicli in the stillness 
of the night tills the air, jvt is lost or unper- 
Cf‘ived amidst the several discords and noises 
of a busy day. But the position can never 
be conceded, that the belief of this controlling 
power is contradictory to the belief of the 
freedom of human actions. For in the first 
j)lace it does not follow that because we be¬ 
lieve this power to be exercised, therefore it 
is exercised to the exclusion of all other in¬ 
fluence. And again, it may be, (lo speak in 
a manner adapted to human conceptions 
and human experience,) it may be kept in 

H 2 



rescTve to act ripon occasionis; it may form 
the plan and the x^utline^ and delej^att^ the 
subordinate parts to minor agents; it may, 
for th(^ purpose of exercising the fidelity and 
zeal of those agents, one while keep itself out 
of sight; or at another, to animate tlieir vx- 
ertions, let them [icrceive its presence; or, to 
check their folly and j)resumption, make 
them feel th(‘ir dependence, and frustrate 
their endeavours—it may, supposing these 
agents have a will of their own, incline 
that will to act eonformabU to their duty, 
by making that duty ap}>ear easy and agree¬ 
able, by removing obstiudes and tt^irors, and 
placing attractivi* obj<‘cts in their way ; or if 
the will l>e stubborn, it mav make it feel tin* 
ii! cojis<.‘que]i(:es of that skihhurnness, and 
h may contrive that its pcrverstiu ss shall 
defeat its own pmpuse, and houard some 
other j)urpjse which is kiju) and beneii(‘ial : 
il may make tin" misconduct of one iiistru- 
mental to his own correction, or to the im¬ 
provement 4rnd tidelity of the rest, by shew¬ 
ing, in ordinary cases of disobtalience, the 
evil he brings u[>on himself—-or in ( uses of 
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( xtnnie depravity, the utter abandonment 

iind ruin to which th(i delinquent is left. 

_ ♦ 

Does any part of such a scheme eitlier 
detract from the notion of a supreme in- 
tellii^ence planning, governing, guiding, and 
accomplishing th(‘ whole ! or can such a 
c onception in the mind of man of the scheme 
of divine Providcuice tend to relax his energy, 
to discourag(‘ his industry, to impair the dis¬ 
tinctions of right and wrong, or W(*aken the 
f>rinci[de of duty and obedienct'? 


The only argument brought against it is 
borrowed from the difficulty of accounting 
for er/J as mixed with (lod’s creation, and of 
coiieeiviug free-will in his creatures. But 


diff lenities can never be* listened to against 


the ('vidence of facts.' 


The fact of the exist- 


c nee of evil no one denies—and the existence 


of free-will is i>y the (concurrent unreflecting 
t(^stimoiiv of all mankind ediidtted b> be a 

It 


fact, op])osed only by the inetapliysical ob- 
je(!lioiis of a few. That all mankind act, 
speak, and think, as if the will were free, is 
admitted hv these* tw themselv(:cs. And 1 
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trust it may be regarded as proved, tliat to 
think otherwise would deprive us of all mo¬ 
tives to action, and all sense of right and 
wrong. It is only because they cannot con¬ 
ceive hoijo these two things can co-existf that 
they call upon us to surrender our conscious¬ 
ness, our activity, and our moral principles. 

Some endeavour was made in the preced¬ 
ing discourse to prove the absurdity of calling 
that impossible with God, which appeared 
irreconcilcable to ourselves. When there is 
a palpable contradiction in terms, so tkat 
one part of the proposed idea negatives the 
other, the thing may be called impossible: 
although in this case it would be more correct 
and more safe to use the word contradictory 
than impossible; because it is with us—with 
our mode of speaking and combining ideas— 
that the diiliculty both begins and ends: the 
power of God is not denied or limited by 
these negations. Thus if I were called upon 
to make a circle whose radii should be un¬ 
equal, or whose diameter should be one- 
fourth of the circumference, it would argue 
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no want of power in me not to do it; and to 
call it a self-contradiction would be more 
strictly prop(*r than to say that,it was impos¬ 
sible. In a simple instance of this sort we 
readdy discern that there is nothinj^ in reality 
proposed to be done: ])ut we might go on 
requiring conditions equally destructive; of 
the essence of the thing, and yc't not so 
manifest as this—involving a denial of some 
more hidden properties, relative to triangles 
or squares or (‘Ilipses, or properties which 
are only elicited by a very complex com¬ 
bination of the circle with other tignres. 
There is in fact no end to such possible re¬ 


lations and combinations; and yet in any 


cas(*, if there be an impossibility involv(‘d in 


the V ery terms of the problem, as there often 
is through the ignorance of him who pro})oses 


it, to many an nnlframed person it might 
seem as if limits were assigned to my power, 
whereas it would Ini more proper to say, that 
tlie problem itself has no meaning. 

Now if we consider how small a part of 
God’s works, both in extent and in duration, 
our faculties can embrace, and further, how 
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intimately and variously connected all the 
parts of those works are, plainly indicating 
one scheme, of which the rt^motest parts have 
numerous and com)>licated relations with 
each other, so tliat ranch of what we see is 
essential to wliat we do not see, and to sup¬ 
pose one without the other wcrald ])e a con¬ 
tradiction in terms as literal, though not so 
pal[)ahle, as a circle with imt^jual radii— 
when, I say, all our enrjuiri(‘s into nature 
only tend to impress upon our minds jhis 
wondeiful eoii^ atcnalion—and whe n, again, 
a scheme perfectly analogous to this has 
been traced in the moral world, insomuch 
tliat in tlu’ hist' ry of mankind tiuTo is no 
one event, however trivial, but may have in¬ 
timate and ess(^iiiial comiectioiis with all 
other events, however grand and import¬ 
ant; and these connections nlay run out 
into all po, sible conibinatious, and inultipiy 
to all iiihnity—when, I say, \vc reflect on all 
this, he must indeed be a rasli and vain 
reasoner, who does not admit tin* piobahUHy 
that all his own perplexities arise from iju- 
perfeet acquaintance with the objects <»r bis 



speculation—and that where facts militate 
against his r^asoninpjs, some impossible con¬ 
dition was involved in his own expectations— 
something destructive of the very essence of 
that thing which was the main object of his 
thoughts. 

And thus we may conclude with regard 
to all questions in which the infinite power 
of God is represented as bcang irreconcile- 
a])le with something that enther is, or is ai¬ 
led ged to be—that unless an actual contra¬ 
diction can be pointed out in the terms of 
the jiroposition, no difficulties can justify a 
denial of its possibility—and on the other 
hand, that many of those things which fill us 
with difficulty to account for, are necessary 
conditions to other things the existence of 
which wc assume, and could not without in¬ 
volving a contradiction have been otherwise. 
So that what we first thought to be hnpossi- 
hUilieSy turn out to be only difficulties —and, 
on the other hand, many of the difficulties 
which perplex us in the scheme of Provi¬ 
dence are suclq that the removal of them, 
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keeping other things as they are, would be 
an impossibility. ‘ * 


Let us return then to the consideration of 
the actual scheme of God’s providence on 
earth, as we learn it by experience; and soe 
whether by attributing lo men the power of 
choice, and regarding them as in a great 
measure working out their own happiness 
or mise!*y, we do at all derogate from tin* 
sovenagnty and active providences of God, 
or say any thing inconsistmit with tlu‘ first 
jwinciples of religion—that he knows all 
tliings—that lu made all things—that he go¬ 
verns all things -that he wills the happiness 
of his creatures—and that for his glory they 
are and were created. 

* 

INow 0!ie of the first characteristics of this 
scheme is, that w^e are placed in a state of 
trials and that we feel good and evil, pain 
and ideasure, to be the Jiatural consequences 
of our actions—that we soon find our re¬ 
spective interests depend greatly upon our 
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conduct—and that, generally speaking, virtue 
and industry is rewarded, vice and laziness 
punished, in this life. We see however that 
this scheiue is carried on, not by single and 
insulated acte, but by general laws, which 
ar(i such that our faculties soon enable us to 
coinpri'lu nd them, and so to anticipate in a 
gnnit degree the consequejices of our actions. 
We readily j)erceive also how well this con¬ 
stitution of things accords with the design of 
making us joint workers and instruments in 
etfecting our own fortune : since, if there 
were no system according to which events 
appeared generally to fall out, tluTe would 
be no room for judgment, or prudence, or 
skill—nothing to determine our conduct be¬ 
forehand, or to atford the means of acfpiiring 
any future good, or guarding against evil. 

Vet, on the other hand, if every thing fell 
out 'precisely in a way that might ])e foreseen, 
if good conduct were invariably followed 
with siKiCCss, and the degree of reward ex¬ 
actly apportioned in every case to the virtue, 
and of punishiuent to the vice, of the party— 
if this order were constant, and perceptible, 

I 2 
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and certain, the main purpose which we have 
been supposing, that of disciplining a Iree 
and a moral agent by a course of trial, 
would be much counteracted. As without 
ctnl in the world, actual or possible, we can¬ 
not conceive any trial, so, if an exact and 
immediate requital were awarded in every 
instance to our actions, there would be no 
exercise for many of those qualities which 
are constituent parts of our moral nature. 
Under such a system life would be nothing 
more than a prudent calculation: selfishness 
might take the place of virtue; and the prin¬ 
ciple of fidelity and duty would have no 
scope. As without the presence of danger 
it is not easy to conceive any proof of cou¬ 
rage, or of temperance without lust, or of 
obedience without temptation to do wrong, 
so there is no room for the exei cise of for¬ 
bearance, forgiveness, and generosity, with¬ 
out sujfering wrong. Without pain and 
privation thc're can be no [)atience—with¬ 
out distress in others, no sympathy in our¬ 
selves—no occasion for pity, for relief, for 
succour, for consolation, for any of those 
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acts of love dfhd charity, which are perhaps 
tlie most efficacious towards our own im¬ 
provement, and towards fitting us for the 
enjoyment of a highei^ state of being. And 
though we presume not to say how much or 
how little of these modes of trial may be re¬ 
quisite for the perfection of our nature, yet 
reason at once informs us, that without some 
such trial the principles of our nature would 
have no exercise; and therefore that some 
temporary deviations from the general law 
of equity are essential to the di'^eipline and 
probation of a being constituted as man is. 
To suppose tliat kind of moral excellence, 
which leads to higher and higlnn* degrees of 
happiness, to be attainable without previous 
trial, may, for aught wo know, be as absurd 
as to suppose a circle with unequal radii: 
and to suppose trial without evil seems to be 
(equally absurd. Wherefore all objections to 
such a proceeding, as derogatory* from the 
power and goodness of God, resolve ulti¬ 
mately into an assumption, that to make any 
thing not thoroughly perfect and thoroughly 
happy at once, or, in short, to make any va¬ 
riety in his creation, is unworthy of him. 
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Let us proceed then with tht examination 
of that scheme of things which actually is, 
and which the more we examine it, the more 
is it found to be adapted to our nature, and 
to the supposed design of God. 

AvS creatures of God, and acting under his 
superintendance, our reason informs us, that 
to maintain an intercourse with liim and to 
preserve a sense of our dependence upon 
him, must he a part of our business here. 
Prayer and meditation on his attributes are 
the obvious means of effecting tliis—and ac¬ 
cordingly it is a universal practice, wherever 
any sense of rt'igion is entertained among 
men. In the mode of preferring tlieir peti¬ 
tions, as well as in the things tin y pray for, 
a thousand differences and a thousand er¬ 
rors prevail; but in all cases the act itself 
implies a oelief that the Deity is not in- 
dexihhs and that things are not absolutely 
so determined as to render our supplication 
fruitless. We suppose indeed that tlie go- 
veriimeut of God is carried on by g<;neral 
laws: and therefore prayer should always be- 
accoinpanied with a disposition to acqui(\scc‘ 



humbly in a refusal, oii the ground that our 
})etilion might have intjerfered with the good 
of otliers or of ourselves. But that system 
of laws by which the world is governed is 
not understood to be so fixed, as that to 
pray for any modification of it should be 
improper—nor yet, on the other hand, is it 
reasonable to expect that this system should 
bend and yield according to the particular 
wants of each individual. The good that 
each of us derives from the regular operation 
of the general system ought certainly to be 
acknowledged as flowing from the author of 
that system: but as man is prone to over¬ 
look what is settled and familiar, and to be 
afi'ecled in a more lively way by what is 
occasional, and by what seems to have an 
especial reference to himself, a gracious pro¬ 
vision is made for the preservation of this 

sense of dependence on God, by the need 

♦ 

which is continually felt of recurring to his 
protection and indulgence. 

This habit howcwer is also liable to its per¬ 
version and abuse. And accordingly we find 
that ignorant or sanguine people are perpe- 
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tually interpreting the occurrences of life as 
special marks of divine favour or displeasure. 
When applied to the success or the misfor¬ 
tune of others, nothing can be more repre¬ 
hensible or more unchristian than this prac¬ 
tice—and though less pernicious in our own 
case, yet since it breeds a narrow notion of 
God’s providence, and borders close both 
upon presumption and superstition, there is 
often need of correcting and chastening it, 
by turning men’s attention to the settled 
order of things, by wJiich these events may 
be accounted for without the aid of any par¬ 
ticular interference of divine power. In pro¬ 
portion as the understanding is cultivated, 
and our know ledge enlarged, these false im¬ 
pressions are corrected, and a more sober 
and rational sense of religion succeeds to 
them. 

¥ 

Let not the Necessarian attempt to retort 
on ns the argument already employed in re¬ 
futation of his scheme, namely, that if the 
more we know of nature the less prone we 
are to' interpret natural events as particular , 
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acts of Providence, then we also admit, that 
in proportion as reason is cultivated our na¬ 
tural judgments are counteracted. The two 
cases are widely different. In his case it is 
not sudden and early impressions that are 
required to giveaway to a more abstract and 
philosophical vie>v of things, bui our gravest 
and most deliberate jtidgments, the founda¬ 
tion of all our plans and proceedings in life, 
of all our motives to action, and of all our 
moral discipline. In the case of the untu¬ 
tored Indian^ wlio 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind, 

or of tlie peasant, w ho interprefs every natural 
event which at all aflects his interest as spe¬ 
cially designed for that purpose, it is not his 
deliberate judgment, but his Jirst impressions, 
which subsequent knowledge counteracts. 
Those im]>ressions, although they bring 
with tliem a livply sense of God’s power, 
yet often, as we have observed, lead to evil; 
and the reasoni^ig which controls tTiem 
opens to the mind at the same time a larger 
view of this very providence; thus su%stitut“ 

K 
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ing a calm and serious conviction, in place 
of an irregular and desultory feeling: so 
that religion may be said to gain rather tlian 
lose by the process of correction. 

But to proceed with our ijaain argument. 

« 

Precisely analogous to God’s dealings in 
dispensing the good things of lifti, and to 
that method by which a sense of our deptnid- 
ence on him for the enjoyment of these 
blessings is kept alivei in us, is the commmii- 
catiou also of that unseen influence upon the 
mind, which good and pious men desire, 
and the belief of which even under the guid- 
ance of the light of nature was very general. 

Thit every good and every perfect gift is 
from above,” is a sentiment not introduced 
but adopted by an Apostle of Christ. It oc¬ 
casionally breaks through the gloom of the 
philosophy and the religion of the lu athen 
world: and the sublimer straijis of their 
poetry speak the same language. That (iod 
favours those who yield to his infliienccj— 
but that he rfyects and abandons or drives 
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on headlong to their min men who resist his 
will—^are frequent exclamations of those who 
contemplate with an awful wonder his 
moral government of the universe. That 
these wicked and rebellious men, when they 
fancy they are pursuing their own schemes, 
are baffled and foiled, and made sub¬ 
servient to those very puiposes which they 
endeavour to defeat—that they are raised 
aloft in order to render their fall more ex¬ 
emplary—that they are flattered for a time 
with the apparent success of their iniquity, 
in order that the punishment when it comes 
may be more heavy and more instructive— 
these are reflections which cannot be new to 
any who are conversant with the ancient 
heathen writers; and they accord al^ with 
those occasional impressions which the pass¬ 
ing events of life or the records of history 
make upon all serious minds. 

It is not till they involve themselves in 
metaphysical perplexities, that men regard 
these things as ^ ^compatible with the ac¬ 
knowledged attributes of God, or with the 
free will of mah^ But when once they begin 

K 2 
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to enquire whether the world might not have 
been constructed otherwise, whether evil 
might not have been dispensed with, whe¬ 
ther what God foreknew can be said to pro¬ 
ceed from the free will of man, and whetlier 
be must not be understood as having preor- 
dained every occurrence however minute or 
however iniquitous which takes place in the 
world, it is no wonder that their enquires 
should be lost in endless mazes, or in a de- 
nial of something which it is as necessary to 
admit as any other proposition which they 
think proper to retain. 

If however these difficulties are traced up 
to some fundamental positions, that are not 
( ontr0ictonj^ but w hose existence- is only in- 
conceivable to our faculties, if each of these 
positions must be separately admitted, al¬ 
though their union is mysterious and unac¬ 
countable, it is not adding to tlie difficulty, it 
is a natural and probable conclusion, that 
many consequences from eacli of those fun¬ 
damental positions separately taken should 
be deducible, which are no more reconcile- 
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able with each other in our apprehensionyy 
than the original truths are from which they 
are derived. To dwell upon these subordi¬ 
nate truths, these consequences of the ori¬ 
ginal positions, to set them in array against 
each other, to represent him w^ho holds the 
one side as necessarily contradicting the 
other, and to demand an explicit disavowal 


of every tenet connected with the one, be¬ 
fore we will acknowledge that a man really 
believes the other, is the sure way to perpe- 

ji'' 

(uate strife, and to defeat the practical good 
which may be derived from both opinions. 
If that God mad e every thing, knowing before¬ 
hand all that would come to pass and all 
that men would do, be an tindeniable truth— 


if uevertlieless he deals with man as if he 


were free to a<;t, and rewards and punishes 
him according to this trial—and we cannot 
cowprehend how both tlmse things should be 
triu^ together, we yet can believe them both 
to be true ', and so believing, we may well 


This ilistinc^iion, often overlooked in controversy, is 
clearly pointed O'Ut and well applied by Bishop ToinUnein 
• his Refatation of Calvinism, chap. iv. j). ^50—254-, 
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conclude that many of our occasional reason¬ 
ings concerning these things must be infected 
with the same apparent incongruity that 
strikes us in the enunciation of those first 
principles. We ought not to wonder at these 
difficulties; we ought rather to expect them. 
Strife must be endless, if we are not to rest 
till they are all explained and harmonized: 
and error, not truth, will prevail, if either po¬ 
sition be so established as to exclude the other. 
Let us however carefully bear in mind that 
these are not contradictions but apparent in- 
congruities-^m^d. the same awswer which we 
give to those w'ho press us with the main 
difficulty, must m all reason, be allowed to 
cover these also. 

Jn such a state of things, however, reason 
as well as chafrity requires that we should 
give to each doctrine that form and com¬ 
plexion which is least hostile nnd inconsist- 

I 

ent with the other, seeking rather to soften 
discrepancies, and to approximfite if we can¬ 
not identify opinions, instead of assuming 
that lone of challenge and defiance, which . 
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implies that there is no difficulty to be over¬ 
come; and that he who will not renounce 
the one, is justly chargeable with all the 
pernicious consequences involved in a de¬ 
nial of the other. There may be truths, as 
there are mathematical lines, which must 
ever approach, although to the comprehen¬ 
sion of a tinite being they will never coin¬ 
cide, Such questions then, wdiich by their 
very nature cannot admit of a perfect solution, 
sliould never be started as proper objects of 
human investigation. Tiiey may Ibe resorted 
to by the sophist as an inexhaustible store¬ 
house of wrangling and controversy; but he 
wlio values discussion only as it tends to 
elucidate truth, will turn aw^ay from that 
which ministers onlv debate, satisfied with 
the possession of those undoubted truths, 
without which his own existence is a still 
gr(;ater mystery Ilian the deepest of all tbesf* 
perplexing speculations. 


From this point then the transition is easy 
. to the consideration of those aHologous dif- 
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ficulties in the doctrine of revelation, which 
have so often divided the Christian world. 
If the scheme of revelation, as has been ad¬ 
mirably explained by Bishop Biitlei', bears a 
close analogy to the scheme of God's natural 
government, so that the characteristics of the 
one correspond in all leading points with the 
system of the other—if the difliciilties of re¬ 
vealed religion are no greater and no other 
than what we might, from a contemplation of 
the course and constitution of nature, have 
reasonably expected to find in it—thus con¬ 
firming instead of weakening the conviction 
of th(‘ir common origin—we shall of course' 
be prepared to find each of those doctrines 
now considered, which our natural reason has 
collected from the study of the world around 
us, plainly and explicitly set forth in that 
volume which professes to lead us onward 
to auotlier world. The book of God’s word 
speaks a plainer language, but not a contra¬ 
dictory language to the book of God’s works. 
He has Ipountifully bestowed upon us in this 
life, chequered as it is, gifts and blessings to 
animate our hopes and to reward our obedi- 
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enro: but he f)idi receive thcrtm flowing 
from his graoei^as no man^s right, though 

they be every maBcV hope—as objects of 
prayer to him, no less than of e:3s:ertion iti 
themselves—and he Svould have us still aw¬ 
fully regard him as Ititowing from all eternity 
whatever has been, is, or will be. 

In the dispensatioiV, therefore, of those 
greater gifts and better promises which hte 
wnttm loord has made known to mankind, 
we cannot but expect, that the same assertion 
of universal sovereignty, of absolute know¬ 
ledge, and unbounded power, extending to all 
that we now do or shall do hereafter, would 
frequently be made. It is the seal of revela¬ 
tion set to one of the earliest conclusions of 
human reason. But we must also expect, 
that as in the natural t^orld the ^trial of our 
v irtue is apparently the main object, and the 
dispensations of Providence seem to be espe¬ 
cially designed to make us feel how much 
depends upon piirselps in this state of 
earthly discipline, iO the trial of our faith 

should be set fdrth in SoHpture as one grand 

( 

L 
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purpose of our present being—^that the more 
God has done for us, the more we should be 
called upon to do for ourselves—that if to 
secure his temporal blessings, virtue and 
prudence and industry are demanded on our 
part, still more to render or elvt caT^ abb' 
of this glorious vewar<l, we ul be (*x- 
horted to lay aside everv sin, and U d our 
in every branch of duty with redouldc d dili¬ 
gence—that if in the course of humun aflbirs, 
men are wont to be disheartened by adversity 
and by the success of wicked men, iinsoinueii 
that their belief in an overruling Provideiua 


is apt to bo shaken or impaire<b so in those* 
severer trials %^hich assail a ( hriNtian, still 


stronger and more distinet assuuincrs of 
support should be given, still })»ainer derla- 
rations that God’s purpose <aiuiot ubimatcl} 
J)e foiled l>y any powers of ^ .irkot '^s—that In^ 
will not fo*^sake his eleet tt ' In* will 


comfort and cheer them through all tin* ’ 

and Itardships of their earuily }>ilgr!Joag<\ 

Lastly, if the gc/ieral Imvs of //»r a .non be 

♦ 

not so pro])ounded to us here, as to i iicourage 
negligence or presumption, but to awaken n 

rt 



lively sense 0«r dependence upon God, 
andn^f the necessity of prayer to him for the 
continuance of his folessiiigS'-^o we might 
well expect that the course of a Christian 
would in hi8 tvAtien word be represented 
*s >\io , tb iali fad of hope-*-as liable to 
be stopj)t V ' turned aside or even frustrated 
b' ij)t aion—as needing a perpetual re- 

noual of (ilod’s assisting grace, and a careful 
iinj)ro^ eiuent of all those means of grace, 
if they shall appear to hav^e been be- 
slo^^(d upon us ill vain* will certainly be 
K garded as aggravating the guilt of sin* and 
^^iil increase our condemnation. 




. DISCOURSE in. 


Acts ii. 23. 

HIM, BEING DEUVERED BY THE DETERMINATE COUN¬ 
SEL AND FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD, YE HAVE TAKEN, 
AND BY WICKED HANDS HAVE CRUCIFIED AND SLAIN. 

It has been my endeavour in two former 
discourses to demonstrate that the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity is not only at vari¬ 
ance with^the evidence of consciousness, but 
that it contradicts the soundest conclusions 
of human reason; and that the common 
ar^iments by which men are driven to allow 
it, originate partly in an equivocal iLse of 
words, and partly in a fallacious assumption 
that when we nre unable to uccmmt for the 
co-existence ttvo propositions, one or 
other of those propositions must b(‘ false. 

We do not deny that the attribute of fore- 
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knowledge in the it dlfli<?nlt ^ 

conceive hew meit yegn*i^ded Mm 

as fi‘ee and accOnntaW^ agents—noi^ again 
that the doctrine of ‘ arf^ Overruling Provi¬ 
dence, which oMe^eth ^ 4H things both in 
heaven and earth, is hard Ho lie reconciled 
with the apparent contthgCnoy of events and 
the freedom of human actions—and with all 
those other stibordinOte truths necessarily in^ 
volved in these principles; aS, for instance, 
the duty Of |)rudence, vigilance, and activity 
in ourselves, of advice, entreaty, warning, 
exhortation, and cdmmaiid to others, and, 
above all, with the duty of earnest pra>er 
to God: nor is it easy to concei\ e how 
* praise and blame can attacli to conduct not 
only foreseen by the Almighty, but continu¬ 
ally represented to us as ordained and up- 
pointed by his will. 

If, however, we set ourselves to examine 
each of these abstract positions sepamtely 
from tHe other, dark and ^perplexing as the 
enquiry often is, yet the arguments deducible 
from reason and experience^, alternately in 



their to ImmesiftiD|e: aiad m 

one off’thef *B6|t can,(^id ohsaryes,,, 

f^What r#i?ishesf of light^^ hf^ak ,out from time 
'. ^itO; iihiig, Jprieseot tho:'i'ipag^;;'i6f 4mthj?pn,^pp- 
‘ po^te sid^s^i" Why theii should not truth 
itself be really an inmate of .each opinion? 


IJplesait can i^e sheyrp, tvjhich hj^ver has yet 
been shewn, that.the tvyo opinions are con¬ 
tradictory to each other. That they are 


contradictory^ has been tacitly assumed, be¬ 
cause to ws their nniori is inexplicable: . and 
Jience the most ipermcipnsierfors of dilferent 
kinds have at times prpyailed—some denying 
or doubting the agency of ProTidenee—others 
the freedom of the human will. 


' ' , ' ' 

‘ ' * '■ i '' A 

, ‘ 'W ' 

True it is, .that boi^ides tliese difficulties, 
originally inherent jn the subject itself, men 
supefadd others of tiieir lowu :creationall 


of which will, I believe,.upon a patient and 
impartial tnyestigatibni: be found , to arise 
from latent aniliguities in the language em- 
ployed----amb|^htfeS i yvluch impose upon us 
mprovli^a^ily iphpfoppi^^^ as the words in 
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which they occur are of familiar m4'; and 
thus pass along without exciting attention, 
or awakening the slightest degree of siis~ 
picion. Men dig too deep for a solution 
, which lies npon the very surface; and after 
straining their faculties' in vain to coinprc' 
hend what they thus render perplexed for 
themselves, are unwilling to suppose that 
some hum})ler enquirer after truth has by a 
simple expedient unravelled the whole mys¬ 
tery . 

On(i exanqdc has already berm pfOduced 
in the word caiamt^, which properly relates 
to the mind whiel; thinks, and is improperly 
transferred to the object about which it is 
thinking. However convenient this transfer- 
eni:e of the terra may be in common life, it 
leads to the most erroneous conclusions in 
abstract reasoning : and the further adoption 
of a term as opposed to it, for the. purpose <»f 
denoting another class of events, viz. co7iiin- 
genty has contributed to fix the error. The 
same may be said of the term prohabkf 
which is freipicntly used as if it denoted 
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some quality in the events themselves, 
whereas it is iiiercly relative, like certain 
and contingent^ to the human mind, and is 
expressive of the‘ manner in which w e stand 
adected by such and such objects. 

Another important exatnplq of the same 
kind is in tlib use of the words and 

impossible. Tbeso are equally ambiguous 
with the others, as being applied sonietimc's 
to events themsehes, and sometimes used 
with n'ference to oxtr coiuieptions of them— 
but of tliese it is observable that Xhmprimary 
and ptaper application is to events, their 
secondary and improper to ti'»e Imman mind. 

Thus we say that a thing Is povssiblc to 

* ‘ 

a man wdio has tht; poiver of doing it —and 
that is properly mipossihle which no power 
we are acquainted with can effect. But the 
words are also continually used to express 
our sense of tlie chance there is that a thing 
wall be done. When we mean to express our 
firm Conviction tlmt a thing will not happxm, 
although thenv are powers in nature com po¬ 
tent to produce it, we call it impossible, in 
direct opposition to those things wliich we 

. M 
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arti conviiice<J will liapj^en, and which we 
(^all certain. And thus there are many 
things which in one sens(^ are possible, that 
is, within llio compass of human agency, 
which again according to our conviction are 
absolutely if^mssible. In tins hitler sense 
the terms', possible and impossible are used 
to denote the two oAlrrmes of tin* scale of 
probability -possible In.ing the faintest de¬ 
gree of probability, and that which exceeds 
the utmost bomids of credibility being habit¬ 
ually pronounced impossible. Tiiis distinc- 
lion is sometimes a xpn.'ssed by the words 
physical and moral impossibility, a distinction 
to which I won hi not object, provided it be 
understood not as marking two kinds ot* im- 
possibility, bift merely two ,vc/,,r.y In whic’b 
lluj word is employed. 


however a third st’iise in wbieb 


we are apt to use the word, and which has 
led to much confusion in speculations of this 
nature, that is, when we use it for inconsislent 

d ‘ 

or contradictory; and it was before obsl^-yed, 
that in speaking of the Almighty it would be 
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more &afe as well as more decenl to employ 
this hmsj^uap^e than the word impossible, Tlie 
whole difficulty then declared to lie, where 
it really does lie, not in the things, hut in th(' 
notions we form, or in the words by wliieh 

f * 

we e\pr(‘ss them : ami any statennuit or de¬ 
scription of which one part is shewn to la 
destnietive of aiiotlu r is immediately ad 
imtti d by I'very rational mind to lia\r‘ no 
meaning. In tliis maimer, I (‘ndeau)nied to 
pro\e that most of those speculative ditficul 
ti(‘s Avhiefi jserplex men’s nmids, about <!i- 
vine prescience, ])rovi<ienc(\ fret^-will, and the 
origin of evil, turn out to bo disputes concern¬ 
ing the signification of words; one paity 
choosing to employ tin' word about wliich 
the dispute turns in a scn<c*exelimrr of some 
idea whicli tlie other regards as compatihk 
wuth it, and which the first party allows to 
be in itself a probable and leasonablc suppo¬ 
sition, hard to be denied or (Jislieli(W(uh and 
wiiich nothing but the shackl<‘& he has im¬ 
posed upon himself by this arbitrary defi¬ 
nition of a term prevents him from admit¬ 
ting. 

M 2 
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The autiior of the Light of Nature, la the 
chapter before quoted, has stated the case of 
tlie controversy about Providence and Free- 
wili in a manner perfectly accordant with the 

view here taken of smdi <lisputes. Nothing 

» ** 

can be clearer or mon* precise to those who 
are acquainted with the t(‘chnical terms em¬ 
ployed ; and as Ins statennent of tlie question 
is concise, it may not be amiss to produce it 
in bis own words. 

^ An universal providence disposing all 
‘ events without exception, leaves no room 

* for freedom. But there is such a provi- 

* deuce, therefore no freedom: or on the 

* other sid(‘, the e is a fn^edorn of the will, 

‘ therefore no sin h provicbmee. Thus both 
‘ parties lay dovvn the saute ntajor, wilhout 
‘ whicli tltey would make np scruple to 
‘ adtiiil the minor assumed hy tlieir antago- 
^ nists. But the most sober and considerate 
' part of mankind, induced by the strong 
‘ evidences both of freedom and providence, 

‘ have forbonat to pronounce them incom- 
‘ |>atil>le, ihe only ohstacle against the re- 
‘ cepiion of either : yet look upon their con- 



‘ sislenc^ as one of tliose mysteries which we 
^ are forced to admit tlioiigh we cannot cx- 
‘ plain V 

Both parties^ he observes, remain safe 
wliile they keep within their own trenches; 
and alternately each opinion has heroine 
predominant in certain times or countries, to 
tlH‘ prejudice* if not to the entire suppression 
of the other—thus evincing to c\cry impar- 
titd oheer^er that there is an iolriiisic vieour 
in ('uch, which miables it, however obscured 
for a time, to rise again in its origijiaJ spleii- 
donr, and that each iuis a solid foundatimi in 
truth and nature. 


To assuim* then the iuconsisteucy of tfiese 
two things, or, in other words, to aitacli that 
meaning to the w^u’d foreknowledge*, or j)r4' 
vidence, whicdi shall axcUale ilie notion of 
fr<‘odom in the will or the actions of man, is 
surely an unreasonable as well as an arro¬ 
gant practice. In reasoning it is precisely 
that error wliich is called, h^^ging the ques- 
iion-—and when'vfiewed in a moral or a reii- 


^ Xuckeii vol. iv. c. p- 135. 
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gk)iis what caii he more reprehensible, 
what more unworthy of I lie humility and 

veneration which is du(‘ from man to God, 

* , 

than to' impose arbitrary rules of ^speaking 
which tend to obliterate one of the fimdla- 
meiital truths wliich tlic Creator has im- 
imled in the very constitution of our being ? 



If our reason then directs us to ^ acquiesce 
in this belief as supported by the strongest 
evidence wliich the light of nature affords, 
we might well expect that the revealed w(»r(] 
of God \vould not leave either of these troths 
to be overpowered and kept down by tiie 
other, but would assert them each with addi* 


tional evidence and aiuhority. In proportion 
as Scripture contains more direct information 
of the divine nature and attributes than un¬ 


assisted reason can supply, it is reasonable 
to presume that the supreme power of the 
Creator and his concern for the w^elfare of 


his creatures would be there still more un¬ 


equivocally proclaimed tbqtn they are in the 
works of nature: and agaiuy; inasmuch as its 
object is to regulate and in^truef mail in his 
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duty towards (»od, Wf» ndgltt wf^ll (;xpe(!t that 
it would rc^cognize still more explicitly tlie 
IVeedom of that will which is to be mouhlcd 
a rid'regulated so us may best please Iiis Maker, 
and conduce to his own final happine?ss. 


That such is the the very mode of 
carryiiiii' on the cmitroversv suiilcientlv 
proves: fOr there is an abundant supply ol' 
texts which unquestionably contain each 
doctrine; but between the scriptural and 
llu‘ philosopliical disputants there is Ihis 
malerial difference—tlmt whereas in [>hiio- 
sopliy free-will has been pres.sc<i against the 
doctrine of provich'Uee, almost as anicli as 
providemee against that offree-wdll, yet when 
tlie parties take their stand upon scriptural 
ground, it is only the advocate for predes¬ 
tination that ever contends direetJij against 
the opinion of his adversary—the advocate 
for free-will ne^er pretending to derogate 
from the foreknowledge or the superiiileiid- 
ance of God, but being eliarged only by his 
oppommt with bolding opinions that must 
draw that consequence aft(T them. 
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Occasionally indeed the zeal of eager dis- 

♦ 

piitanfi? has letj them to reafcion against the 
Caiviiiistic doctrines iii such terms, as to he 
inconsistent with the acknowledgment, of 
those doctrines in any sense; not Under¬ 
standing', or not bearing in mind, that the 
words knowledge, coimaet, wilif predestina- 
lion, decree, are applied to the Almighty only 
in an analogical sense—that they are bor¬ 
rowed from human affairs, and <?raj)loy(^d 
when spenking of divine things as impcrfe<d 
expressions—as suitable only in the way of 
comparison or resemblance—as helping ns 
to form some conceptions, liowever inad¬ 
equate, of (hnFs adorable perfections—y<?t 
as folly Buflicienl to instruct ns how we 
ought to think and act t<nvards hitp, wdncli 
is their principal end and in caning ^ 


9 

^ « We ixiaKe no scruple/ says Archbishop King in his 
admirable Sermon subject, ‘ to acknowledge 

“ that Love and Hatred, Mercy and Anger, with other 
' passions, are ascribed to God 5 not that they arc in him, 
^ as we conceive them, but to teach us how we arc to 
* behave ourselves towards him, and wliat treatment we 
^ arc to expect at his hands. And if so, why should vye 
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Tills fault however is not common, at least 
no! \vitli the writers of our own Church, it 
is with the Predestinarian then that our busi¬ 
ness cliif^dy lies; and we complain thal he 
miwaiTuiitably interprets those piussa^es of 
Scripture which dcclari^ that thiui^s happen 
from the appointment and the urdiuimec of 
Cod, from his purpo^Cy Ins connscL his tvUl, 
as if mankind were not at liberty to do other- 
wise than they havil done—and as if he pu¬ 
nished them for those acts which he designed 
they should commit, and the commission of 
which it was not in their power to avoid. 

8ome writers indeed of the Calvinistic 

sehool have gone so far to declare, that 

jh(‘ fall of maiiw'as decreed l)Y<iod in order 

* * 

to biifig in the gracious scheme of redemp¬ 
tion—-that the sin therefore of our first parents 
w as part of the original purpose and counsel 
which he had from all eternity —to which 

^ make any difficulty to. think that Jot'fhiowled^f, ^mr- 
* poses, ekdiovs, and dences, arc attributed to him, after 
‘ the same way, and to the same intent?* i*krm, on Pre- 
destination, 29 . 

' N 
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form of Calvinism the? epithot of ISupralap- 
sarian lias been applied. But others, and by 
far the majority hi* modern times, disclaim 
this tenet in tlie strongest terras. To repre¬ 
sent (aod as the author of sin thv;y regard as 
blasphemous in tlie highest degree: and it is 
with pleasure'I quote the ^\ords of one of 
their most pious and temperate writers to the 
same eOect; * God is not the author of ‘^in. 
* A Calvinist who says so I regard as Judas, 

‘ and will ha\(* no communion with him^* 


^ Scott's Bcmarks on the Refutation of Cnlvini&m, vol. ii. 
p. 99* Upon thit» point I cannot but subscribe to t Sic words 
of the same writer n> ,mother place, whoso truly ( hrjstian 
sentiments f always ulinire, although his opinions upon 
the main doctrine under consideration appear to me mis¬ 
taken and dangeroys.^ 

U is greatly to be wished, that they who engage in 
‘ religious controversv would reverently uvohl all Lin- 
' guage that even scein.« to inipeath tl o conduct of God, 

* on the sup^iofeiiion that their own tenets arc not true. 

* ,. . Are we so completely infallible, that we should 
‘ speak a word implying, that if we be mistaken, God is > 
^ On this imhap|)y subjea, no tongue can c\picss the 
" irreveiencf*, nay the blasphemy which has been uttered 
‘ by eager dirspulers. T am conscious, that T have no need 
' nor inclination to adopt any argument of this kind: but 
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Heartily as I concur with thfe sentiment 
here expressed, yet it does not immediately 
appear why the satne reserve for the honour 
of God and for hm will expressly revealed 
in other passages of Scripture, should not 
equally be made iri‘ the interpretation of 
those texts which they prodiice us proofs, 
that God htis foreordained, long before the 
hill, certain individuals only to be saved—- 
tliat he sent his Son into the world only for 
these chosen few, ‘ who arc predestinated ac- 
‘ cording to the purpose of him who worketh 
' all things after the counsel of his own 
‘ will’—ij^d tliat the eternal happiness or 
misery of men is the consequence of his ab- 
solut(^ decree passed before they were born, 
even from all eternity. 

That God created all things and all men, 
knowing the minutest point of every man's 

0 V < . . S 

' should I drop one word, huplying by fair construction 

* ^ueb a connection b|< ^,een my sentiments and the honour 

* of the divine perfoctipns; that.if tbt? former are erro- 
' neous, this is exj)to§e(} to impeachment pr even doubt; 
‘ 1 will promise bclure Gosl,.|RH^hdy with shame to re- 
‘ tract it, when poipted out to me.’ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 152. 

■ N 2 
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future conduct, is universally admitted. ‘ The 

*■ 

‘ Lord hath made all t}iin,i>'S for himsolf; joa 
" even the ww'ked for^tlie day of evii^.’ Yet 
we acknowledge that the wickedness of these 
mem mnst not bo imputed to God as its au¬ 
thor; and however iuconceivable the congru- 
ity of the two assertions may be, vve are all 
ready to exclaim with the apostle, ‘ Let God 
‘ be true, and every man a liar/ rather than 
do violence to this fundamental pt'ineiple. 
Why thou must we be tied down to under¬ 
stand those declarations of ^ purpost* 
and will, his foreordained dispensations, bis 
appointments and ordinances, with \^hich the 
Scripture ahouiuls, as if the} laid a restraint 
upon luiiuan liberty ? or as if they m< ant any 
thing more than tliat God foresaw ho>v men 
would act, and adapted ins proceedings in 
surli a maimer as to accomplish ins gracious 
purposes ^.V(‘n in spite of tlieir wickedness ? 
How to reconcile this forehtowiedge with 
tlie moral pi obation of man, we arc ready to 
admit, is not within the reach of oiir facul¬ 
ties : but all are agreed that each fact sepa- 


• Prov* xvh 4r 
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ratoly taken is distinctly annOnnced in the 
word o£God. 

r " ♦ 

erU exists, and that God is not tlu* 
author of it, although the author of every 
thing else, undoubtedly carries with it as 
great a difficulty a% the otln^r question we 

X 

were considering. W(‘ readily perceive that 
this difficidty arises out of the nature of a 
crmted responsible free etgentj an anomaly 
among all the objects of our understanding 
%^hich we can never hope thorougidy to 
comprehend. We cannot indeed conceive 
how a being who knows all things that 
will come to pass, should wsubject another 
being of hivS own creating to iJr/u/—-that lie 
should expose tliis being to temptation 
kmivino' what the issue wdll be, and \ot 
speak to him before and treat him afterwards 

h 

as if he^iid 2iot know it. But, admitting this, 
it is not contradictory to reason, it is as^reeable ^ 
to it, a?id what we might naturally expect, 
that all the decl irations concerning this sin- 
gnhar object, should hivoUe in them more or 
le.ss of that difficulty wliieh resides in the 
very notion itself; and in proportion as they 
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relate more nearly to th^ part of mati s na¬ 
ture \?vhich is thus peculiar and inexplicable, 
that the difficulty of explaining* them fey com- 
})arisoni with other things should be increased* 

There is nothing in natfure which stands in 
the same relation to us which a moral free 
agent bears to Ihs Creator; and accordingly 
all tlu‘ language we employ to denote this 
relation, being borrowed from our own vela* 
tion lo thf things around us, must be partial 
and iihiierfect expressiou^, never coni])rc- 
heiiding at once the wliole of this complex 
idea, but exhibiting tlrat ]>orlion of it whieh 
best accouls wil ' the oecasion or with the 
object principal!) intended-—at one time 
n.dng the comparison of tlie potter and his 
clay, to assert (it/d s absolute creative power 
and dihj/osing provident-t'— at another repre¬ 
senting hitu as exhorting, arguing, exjios- 
tulating, stri\ing with bis creatures, vexed 
at their perverseness, anxious for their restor¬ 
ation, a/lbrdmg thi ui the means of return, 
giieved at their n<‘glert of liim, and rejoicing 
in their rtcovery. To oppose these passages 
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in hostile aflpy vOit| against, the other, has 
not the slightest -tendency to resolve the 
question.. They nre all just .what by the 
very nature of the question we might expect 

to iind in Scripture. Even the Deist, who 

, ’ *■ 

admits the doctrine of a Providence and of 
Free-will, having accustomed his * mind to 
actpuesce in the mysterious truth, has no 
pretejice for objecting to the analogom diffi¬ 
culties involved in the language of Scrip¬ 
ture—much less should the sincere and de¬ 
vout Christian be offended at these difficui- 
ties, or presumptuously attempt to establish 
one point by weakening the other. On tlu) 
contrary, as we have frequently observed, 
and as tije excellent author of the Analogy 
of Religion Natural and Reveahid demon¬ 
strates in full detail, these very circum¬ 
stances are evidence in favour of Revelation, 
and ouglit to dispose our minds to rec<uve 
it—for if either of the doctrines in question 

were absent, or so stated as to be destructive 

*» 

of the other, Rivelation would offer mucii 
greater violence to our intellectual faculties 
than it now does, and .would contradict 
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many conclusions whici:|. to oug natural rea¬ 
son appear most certain ^ 


3iucli <loubtless of the error which is afloat 
in the world on these subjects arises from 

V 

not bearing steadily in mind that all llu' 
words and forms of spt*akiiig applied to tloj 
Deity, being borrowed from other objects, 
cannot adecpiately describe Ins natun' and 
proceedings. They arc the best means, in- 
di ed the only means we have of expressing 
our thoughts upon this subject at all, but the> 
ought ne\er to be used withoujt a<^reverential 
sen^e of thcar atperfectiou—and the ruh‘ 

^ * If,’ says Archbishop King, * we lake these as schemes 
' designed to give us different vmi,s of God, and hia trans- 
' acUolfSs with men, in order to oblige us to distinct duties 
‘ which we owe him, and stretch ti era no farther, they 
‘ are very recoucileable : and to go about to clash the one 
* against the other, and argue, as many do, that if the one 
' be time the other cannot, is full as absurd as to object 
against that Article of our Belief that Christ sits on the 
^ right hand of God, because Scripture in other places and 
^ plain rcviaon assures us, that God hath neither hands 
^ nor parts.’ Sermon on Predestinaiton, §. 27» 
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\>f hiterpretiu^ tliep always as relative to 
o\ir--tlves i<> an admirable preservative airauist 
many mistakes and perplevities, into w hicb 
men are led by a eritical analysis of scrip¬ 
tural terms. It is to teacb us liow' to feel 
and act towards God, not to explain /us na¬ 
ture that such w'Ords are tdtosen. If lit* is 
said to be is that we may feel it 

oui interest to endeavour to please him. If 
he is described as unc/mrisj;eabk^\i is that we 


may not iudnli^e the weak imagination of 
oliidin!>, ^urpriMOi^, or tinding' him eapricions 
and careless, as men often arc, forgetful of 
their purpose, and les*. peremptorj at one 
time than unotlier. If he is said to pity and 
repent, it is that we may neglect nothing 
which we should do in a case of distress hi 
make a mail pity and rept?nt. 

The scholastic rule is no bad one for tbe 
interpretation of such language, Affectus in 
Deo denoimi effectum. When the effect is. 
the same \yhich certain passions would natu* 
rally lead to in men, we speak of it as pro¬ 
ceeding from the same cause: but nothing 
would be more absurd, as well as impious, 


o 
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than he(‘ause the name of a certain pas'^ioii 
is oinployed in thes(‘ cases, to pursue the in¬ 
vestigation farther, {iiialysing the elements, 
the motives, the objects of that [>assion in 
men, and druwinu; inferences from hence 
fnmetrnin^’ the divine naturf' and dispensa¬ 
tions. Is it for ns to say, ‘ that in the pur- 
‘ pose of (rod the o[)eration of many siraplr 

* elements, (‘o-existent in the same mind, is 

* combined- that there are leadiuj^s and 


‘ leaning's in his mind to the point and on 
‘ the side of mercy —but those leadinj^s and 
" leanings ar(* ronnteraeted and o\er-rnled~" 
‘ his whole mind, his mind in action, is against 


‘ such exercise t men'y^?' This language. 


taken from one of the a(hocut<‘s of (yalvin- 


ism, places in a strong light the <langer of 
attempting to be wise above wliat is written— 
and the boldness with which tilings that the 
angels desiu* to look into, are in this manner 
treated, as if tln^y wer<‘ the projier subject of 
human argumentation, is no slight evidence 
of tlie imsoimdness of those opinions which 
it is empdoyed in supporting. , 


« Vuu^han’s Defence of Ihc C;Uvjtiistic Cic-^gv, p, 110. 
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In tlui same spirit it is said, with the most 

I. 

peremptory conlideiuje, tiiat ‘ wlmtcver may 
be anti Is^ ^mst tbat ' to talk ot‘ permis- 

* sion is to call God iinperfecr-r-that ‘ what 

* he foresees and knows and has the power to 
‘ hinder but does not,, that he must bt‘ said 
‘ to onlain‘’—.that ‘ (iithtT God was counter- 
‘ acti d ajid overreached, or that he ordained 
‘ the fall’’—that to say hti permitted tlie fall 
' is a foolish term - he ordained llu: tall that 

* he might get himself glory out of it’.’ 


Tlie majority, 1 am aware, of those who 
are now called Calvinists condemn this doc¬ 
trine in the strongest terms, UvS tending to 
deny the moral attributes of the Deity, and 
to make God the author of sin: but (he 
same reason ought svirely to be allowed to 
operate against that construction of divine 
vounseU and decrees^ which not only regards 
all human actions as necessary, hut repre¬ 
sents <‘ertaiu individuals only as eternally 
elected to salviuion, and certain others unai * 

'• Ibid. p. 

' K - . , o 2 


^ ibid. 


* P. 121. 
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terably Ixcluded or passed over. The ad¬ 
vocate for tiie former doctrine is at least 
consistent when he says ‘ there no resting- 
place between Sopralapsarianisni and Socini* 
* anism’—and that in all cases ‘such was tlie 
design of God, for such is the actual mw/r".’ 
But if we disallow this inference wdiere it 
contradicts tlie revealed attributes of God, 
although \te must be content to leave the 
mystery unexplained, why may it not with 
as little scruple be disallowed, where it 
militat('s against express declarations of 
holy Scri])ture, and is utterly inconsistent 
witli tlie plain and unsophisticated notion 
which all inankii.^d have of the act oi'pratjer/ 

So far indeed is it from being the rule of 
interpreting Scripture to infer design when¬ 
ever an event is related or foretold, that it 
has even b>0g been recognized as an esta- 
blislied principle among biblical critics to 
invert this rule, where the context or the 
subject matter seemed to, require it: that is,. 
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to interpret many passages in whiJIi a form 
of speech usually expressive of design is em¬ 
ployed, as if the purpose merely was to set 
forth the actual For example, 

‘ 1 am not come to send peace on eartli, 
but a sword”-* 

Does the Calvinist himself understand 
these words m equally expressive of our 
Lord s design, witlt that benevolent decla- 
ration, 

‘ The Son of man is not come to destroy 

* ‘ 

men’s lives, but to save them”?’ 

Or again, in those numerous passages 
which point out tlie fulfdmenl of propliecy 
under the customary form, * That it 7nig/U be 
fuhilled whicii was spoken by the j>ropliet/ 
does he object to the obvious and ordinary 
interpretation, ^ I'hen fulfilled**?’ 


“ Matt. X. S4. • buke 3x. 56'. 

4 

** See Matt, ii, 23. xiii. 35. xwii. 35. John xv. 25. xvii. 


12. xix. 24. It 16 worthy of re;inark, that tlie fp‘qiient use 
of shall for 3 vill in xur Bible translation favours the Cal- 
vinistic interpretation of prophecy, and gives the appear¬ 
ance of an authoritative decree to many passages which 
simply announce what is about to happen. But Ibis use 
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Innumerable are the dilliculties winch the 
language of Scripture })reBents similar to that 
wliich has been just considered, and which 
often cause uneasiness in the minds of those 
who still resist the Calvinistic interpretation. 
But in general, f believe, they will be suth- 
ciently lightened, if not wholly removed, by 
observing the principle before maintained-- 
tliat God is revealed to us not as h<! is ahso- 
lutely in himself, but relatively to ourselves— 
and that the terms employed are such as 
clearly tci indicate not his nature and es¬ 
sence, but the duties which belong to us 
arising out of that relaiioti. A sentimmif, 
which cannot conveyc‘d in plainer or 
better words than in those of Luther; ' 1 o 


of the word shall is no evidence of the fjpinions of the 
Bible translator^ one way or the other, if it he true, which 
1. have heard asserted by a very couipeteut judge, that the 
wv)rd will is never used in that ttanslatloii as the sign of 
the future tense merely, ^>ut that when employed it al¬ 
ways denotes volition,' The extended use of the word will 
to express ftimple futuritioa seems to be one of the changes 
our language has undergone 4'inng the last two centu¬ 
ries. 
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‘ kiiow/ says he, ‘ any tiling of God other- 
‘ wise than as revealed in Scripture—wliat 
‘ Ills nature is, what he does, or what he 
< wills—helbttcrs not to me: tnv. business is 

O ** 

‘ to know what are his precepts, his promises, 
‘ aiid his Ihreatenings.* To which he adds, 
with a simplicity and energy of language 
hardly attainable in translation, Ilwc cimt 
meditaris si udiosb^ i N V E N i s -D E u m . 

Nor can we adopt a better practical rule 
to prevent the application of these relative 
terms from being pushed too far, than to 

w 

check it, the moment we perceive that it 
]>egius to trench upon any of the* revealed 
attributes of God—such as his justice, liis 
goodness, his niercy—or to contradict any 
positive declaration of his uill. ‘ No man 
‘ knoweth the Father hut the Son, and he 
‘ to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.' 
It were well if this rule, which was conti¬ 
nually present to Luther’s mind % were more 

*i op-vol, vi, p. 

* * Nemo igitur ite dkinitate mda coj^itet, sed lias cogi- 
‘ tatidnes fugiat, taiiquara infe)rnum,et ipsissiraaa Satana' 
‘ tentationes.’ Op. vol. vi. p. 9“* ^ Attende et vide, no 
* libi cxcidat, qmd $(Bpe qiiomodo Christus his verbis 
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observeci thatu it is by CfirLstian divines. We 
should not then be offended, as we often are, 
by a boldness of lanj:^iiage when speaking of 

V 

the nature of the Deity, which a prudent 
naturalist avoids in the investigation even of 
the meanest of his creatures®. 


Before wc close this part of the empiiry, 
it mav be well brieftv to advert to the argu- 


' sui et patris cognitionem conjuiigit et coinplicat, ita ut 

* solum per Christum et in Christo Pat^' Mgrtoscatur, S'o 

* <|ui(lem hoc scispo dixi, (piod iteruni ntque itcrum repo- 

* tens (lico., quoil otiaM), me mortuoj, ainrnbu$ in momoria 
^ luererc velirn, ut oi»jnes doctorcs non secus al.pu'' dia-- 

* bolum caveamus, qui sublimibus illis ardeulis do- Deo 

* docere incipiunt mull’ ei sim Christo, Sicut hactenus 
in Arademiis sophistse et magistri nostri fecerunt, specu- 

* lando dc suis [Ipsiiis] operibus in cselO;. quid esset, quid 

* cogitaret, quid Jaceret apml setpsum,' Ax. Sed si secure 
*■ ngcre volneris, et Dewm apprehendere, turn nomirii 

• '< V 

^ credas Dcnm te alibi quam in Christo repcrturutti-^ <'>p, 
voh V. p. 192 . Quoted by Dr, Laurence in his notes to 
the Bampton Lectures, Serm. vij. 

’’ See particularly Cud worth's Immutable Morality, 
chap, iii. The language of Clarke also, in bis Drmonstra^ 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God, is often too perit 
emptory and irreverent on sudh |^subject. 
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rhent oft4*n derived in isnpporl Of the pre- 
dewtmarian h\pot}iesis, from thi^ fulfilment of 
prophecy. * 

Ht *re they i^ay we are »oi left to infer from 
llie nature of Uod that he foreknows what 
will be done» he actually forekJs it--and then 
it must come to pabs* or (Jod would be tlu* 
author of a lie. 

Now the first answer to this argumint is 
the same with that already given to tlie 
argument drawn from tiie foreknowledge of 
(iJod—prophecy being only the declaration 
of that which cannot ever have been iiii- 
kndwn to (lOch whether de clared or not. If 
than^fore his knowledge is not to be regarded 
as imposing eoUbttaint or necebsity on the 
events themselves, his declaring' that know¬ 
ledge makes no conceivable dhferenc6i i)nc 
of the important ends of prophecy is to con¬ 
firm oqr faith, and io fill us an awful 
sense of tlie attention w ith which the Almighty 
regards human affairs* ‘’^These things liaie 

* 1 told yoUf tbiat when, the time comcih, 30 

* may I'cmemlicr that I told yon of them/ 
tTiat the asserlion$ also arc free from error, 
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that the prophecy will not fait of being accom- 
plbhed, we admit-^ bnt the prediction is not 
the efficient cause of }t$ being accomplished, 
any more than the knowledge is, of which 
the prophecy is the mere enunciation. The 
effects ari^e from that fi*ee agency of man 
which is not compelled to act, but which in 
following the dictates of his own will is made 
to further the gracious designs of God for 
thc‘ welfare of his Church. And thus, the 
conqueror or the tyrant, * though be meaneth 
‘ not so, neither doth bis heart think so, al- 
^ though it be in his heart to cut off and to 
‘ destroy nations not a fewV yet often ht- 
comes thf* predn led instrument for chastis¬ 
ing a sinfril peoph\ or for introducing some 
nUenor plan of restoration and jnerey. 

It is with this, as with most other specu¬ 
lative disputes, a laxity in the use of lan¬ 
guage introduces confusion inlo our thoughts. 
We have before observed^ that impt^ssihk is 
often said of tilings merely becausO no dotM 
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can rcasnnaf)}y be entertained concerning 
iliemy although they may lie witUiii the com¬ 
pass of powers well known to exist. The 
6 am<‘ holds good of many other phrases ex¬ 
pressive of necessity, by which, if we examine 
them more closely, we find that nothing like 
eompuhion or physical necessity is intended, 
but merely an intimate connexion and co¬ 
herence with something else. Thus the de¬ 
pendence of a concineion on its premises in 
most languages is denoted by the same terms 
which express physical necessity: and the 
close correspondence between a prophecy 
and Jts accomplishment (two things which 
are often widely separated in point of time) 
IS in the same inanm*r freqtiently forced iqmn 
our notice. *That the prophecy khould be 
fulfilled is to human apprehension a neces^ 
sary consequence of its being delivered; and 
the delivery of a propfiecy is a conclusive 
reason why we may believe and assert that 
the thing predic|ed will come to.pass^—but 
that the propliery is the emse of its own 
fulfilment, or that the delivery of it makes 
it impossible for the particular agents who 

n 2 
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fulfil it tu do are coriduMons 

wlioUy iiiiwarraiiled by such a mode of 
speakii)*^*, 

lIov\ absurd, for instance, would it be to 
assert that Peters denial was made inevi¬ 
table by our liOrd's prophecy; wlieii,Imtnanly 
speaking*, instead of contributing towards it, 
the utterance of the prophecy was tfie like¬ 
liest way to frustrate its own cornpietion. 
But ]^et it may be said to follow as a logmd 
ronsequencs.^ from the* ass('i1ion of the fore¬ 
knowledge and veracity of (bkl, (taking 
these terms precisely as they are applied to 
human nature,) that this prophe<‘y nmsf be 
accomplished, Be may be ceitahi that 
the thing will hapju n, and tlnm (as was 
before observed) the Hthtif ifself js by a 
metonymy called certain-- but in reality the 
thing remains as it was before, i«o efiicient 
caiis<‘s being set in action hut those which 
would have acted had no such prophe^cy 
been delivered 

“ On*' ot‘ ilic aiOfct remarkable paiisag<!« in which tb? 
language wf Scripture expresses this ueceiisily is lu St.' 
Julufs Therefore they toulU not believe-, 
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Ajul h€‘re in the last place jet me o!)8erTe, 
th.it whatever certuinty we may jnstly feel 
that tlie word of pronounced by his pro- 
phetB will be accomplished* whatever terms 
denoting mcesslty may be employed to link 

* cause that Esalas saith again^ He ’hath hUoded their 
' eyes, and hardened their heart ^ that they should not 
' see with their eyes, and understand with their heart, 
^ and be converted, and 1 should heal them* These 
^ things said Bsaias, when he saw his glory, and spake 

* of hinn’ John xii. Upon which Bishop Tomline 
well observes, The things did not happen because 
^ they were foretold, but they were for the wisest pur- 

* poses foretold because it was foreseen that they would 

* happen.' 

As a curious proof how odensive to our natural and un - 
biassed judgment it is to confound the ideas of foreseeing 
and influencing an event, let me produce the remarks of 
some of Miltoh’s commentators upon the line 

Or Rttght wmiautayy foreseen, Pat, Lmtt ul* ISl. 

Bentley, struck with the mauifest ineongntity, proposes 
to read tnipiuidblif forfUmmed, Beamo says of Bentley, 

* His objection is right but his emendation is wrong,' and 
pr iposes. 

Or ftoght 1 y jjo ^mmtabh fore'i.een. 

Newton with bettt^r judgment retains the original read¬ 
ing, and observj^s, '‘Immufahl^ /omem seems to mean 

* so foreseen m to f>c immutable.*’ 
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these things together—and doubtless there is 
nothijig in the constitution of nature more 
neceshary than this collnexion—yet God 
himself has plainly shewn that he will be 
tit^d down by no sncb Torbai restraints in his 
dealings towards men—that e\en the formal 
denunciation of his vengeance shall not shut 
out all hope of mercy from the guilty in this 
life, nor forbid the penitent sinner to seek a 
revocation of his sentence by means of prayer. 
What could be more peremptory than the con* 
demiiation pronounced against Ahab by the 
propliet Elijah ! Yet upon his sincere repent* 
aiice and humiliation the terms of die sen¬ 
tence were mitu ited by (kid^s **xpn*ss an* 
thorily, and the (/ause of tl at mitigation was 
declared. kSo again, aAer Ite/.ekiah in his 
sickness trad been told % tlm^vord of the 
hotd * to set his bouse in order, for that he 
‘ should die and not live’'/ vet was^a remis¬ 
sion of this sentence granted to his intense 
supplication dowing from the heart. * And 
^ the Lord said, I have heard thy prayer, I 


^ 2 Kings 
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* have seen thy tears: behold, I will lieal 

It may be replied, by Way of shewing the 
didienlly of obtaining such a revocation, that 
even in this case the alteration of the laws of 
nature is represented as an easier matter—that 
the sliadow of the sun-dial %vent back, as an 
evidence that Cod’s word would thus be re¬ 
called. It m not however the easittess of this 
proceeding for which I contend, but its j^mc- 
iicahility. There is a faith which can re¬ 
move mountains: and against that faith it i^ 
presumptuous and unwarrantable in man to 
oppose an} obstacle as insuperable, or any 
decrees of God as imalterablv binding. 

It is impossible indeed for Janguage to be 
more explicit or more authoritatne than the 
revelation made to tlie Church on this very 
point by the prophet Jeremiah. 

* Then tlie tcord of the ford came unto me, 
‘ saying, 

* O ]iousc‘ of Israel, (*anaot 1 do with you 
‘ as this potter t saith ihe Lord. Btliold, as 

* the clay is in the potttir’s hand, so are ye 

* in mine hand, O house of Israel. 
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* At what iiTtstant I nhall speak coBcemiug 
‘ a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to 

* pluck up, and to pull down, and to dc- 

* stro\ it; 

- If that nation againsl i pro- 

‘ nouncedtnrn from their ^ u!, e-r!; ‘pci,. 

‘ of the evil that i though I 0^ ac 


<'OU 


c < '>iO'N\\ i ' {J , J kiUg- 


* And at wfiat inslanf I 
* ceriiing a nation, and 
‘ dom, to i)aild a.ad to phuO if ’ 

‘ if it do evil in mv 8ii*:hk iJnd C'. okc\ noS 
‘ my voict% then I will repent oi' tiie good, 

‘ wherewith 1 said I \rou!d benchi them''/ 
Tin* examples of diis procedure on the 
pari of the Abmghty as revi^uled in Scrip¬ 
ture ar(^ not iiimu rocs, fas! they are de<’isi\e 
of die qm^sdoiK ‘ I'et forty days,'said the, 
prophet Jonah, "and iNineveli shall be over- 
‘•thrown,’ But <he ohole eiiy repenied-- 
" And Cod saw tin ir works, that ilh‘y hirm-d 
‘ from thc'ir evil way ; and GrnI pmded of 
‘ the evil tliat he had tha.t h<' ^jukl do 
‘unto them; and he did it nut.' Surely, 
these things ‘ happened unto llnun for on- 


^ .U'rcnc xutl 5 . 
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* .sarBpkii?, and were written for;our adinoni- 
‘ lion upon whcKii the eiuk of the world jire 
‘ « ome '/ The prophet who was made the 
herald (d* thin {!ivine decree, and wliose 
words V. O' • aot 'f. ’ rjffed iu the evtiot, yielded 
tlu '' :s ( humau nature—‘it dis~ 


'• '.'v 

';a. eOw 
t «5 H, I r I; f 


\< rediniily’ that God spared 
was ver\ atierv"'.’ But 

* ^ V 

:('*■! pi’ovoked imd mortified 

i , 


noi IIh; d.euth of a 


siue''r - 
of (0]r^ 


.'isd fhi^l m* or reasonings 

i“au prescribe bonnds to the divine 


merry. 

And ht thos('. ot‘ the Idirlstiau ChurcJi who, 
wltilc they snp.pori liio tioctrinohif absolute 
decrees and appeal to the express declara¬ 
tions of Scripfore as the grounds of tlieir 
opinion, fancy that tlu y are' jealous for the 
honour of God, lest ms word sliould seem to 
be made of none eO‘e( them look well 
to tlieir ou 0 hearts, to at no secret jealousy 
for their « i credit,, no pride of inteliect, no 
presiunptioii in i he powers of reason, and no 
obstinaev in adhering to what they have 

V ^ •»' 1 

i ' 

* 1 Cor, x, IL Jonah iv. L 
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once prononjacecl to be deigouvStrablc, iurk 
there, and give a bias to their minds on these 
questions, ;Above all, let them remember, 
that the boundless extent of God’s mercy, 
and of his love for mankind, ffas bc^en mani¬ 
fested to human eyes in a spectacle far more 

# 

instructive and affecting tluui the worm and 
the gourd of Jonah—^and that for us to grudge 
the communication of tliat mercy to any one 
of his creatures, or to regard it as shackled 
by any antecedent decrees aM declarations, 
is still more at variance with the proofs he 
hai^ given, that be wilhth not that any should 
perisbv find that in every nation lie that 
feareth him and workHh righteousness, is, 
througli Jaitk in th^^^ miipivits of Christ, ac¬ 
cepted with him. 



NOTES TO DISCOURSE III. 


A GREAT part of t!io argument of the prccoding 
Discourse is so nearly coincident with that maintain'd 
in the valuable Sermon of Archbishop King on Pre¬ 
destination and h oreknowiedge “j that 1 cannot omit 
the opportunity thus afforded me of recommending 
that treatise to all student? wjio have been conscious to 
themselves of any confusion or perplexity upon these 
subjects. It has indeed been the practice of the most 
eminent divines to dissuade us from entering far into 
such abstmse speculations, induced by a ^reasonable 
disgust of tlie manner iii which topics of that sacred 
nature are too often handled, and by a disapproba¬ 
tion of many comseqiionces which seemed plausibly 
enough to be connected with each opinion, when 
peremptorily mauitahied. Passages to this effect from 
the writings of Luther have been already produced* 
And it appears tliat our own Reformers, especially 
Craiimer and«Ridley, were of the same opinion. 


^ Pieaclwd iK-forv' the Hou^e of Loids ui luJanJ, A. P. JTOfi, an* 
uiXi-d to Ins Work on th<. Onjfin of E\iL 
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‘ chun^iret',’ UlilJev, ^Vvitl out 

‘ ;i'ul Tu re* i^ary ciiiiH', awl t/ic h^ad^i ^dting of 

^ i Jt f s, 1 did nt\ei f<ne As to liidb v, it ib 
< Ii !y j uivrd i>y 1)». Laioenrc, in ids lu<roduetlou 
to l!ie tu''atis('s Wfore ineutioued, that Bradfoid (‘oiild 
ooL obtain tiojn hnn th it approval and sancuon mIiu h 
he !nipt>itin)atef 3 ^ df dn (h of his own doctiiiu's on 
Pi odeslinatioti. Biad{A,ffd% trait Is 'aiittcii in the 
liiirh noil confid-nt suair> oi the (‘^chool, 

\ ecii^ ot tfri-v he hati s< nl io R’uiley i.’iiuni in j'ln'-oii 
at (Klord, soliejlhs^ ut Uio Patnc time sr>me pnblsc 
dixinatum ol'iii", opiinon upon these points KaiUy 
answt rtd with niddiK^s and inodtration—not tkclui- 
ijio tht' ta'»k for want ofiejsuie, or nant of inohiiatum 
{<'1 cni})loy hi", mind in lal onrs of this i unh bu^ evi- 
denlb iirtwtUins^ tt> jiioiiouiiti a pi itinptory opiiiior! 
upon mntscr=; *^0 an 'tenon , end •'O hn <h \al<d aliovt 
tlii ‘■phere^of (' r coin plioas. *• he sa * s, ///frer 
‘ / 1/a * ' / i/jo .iiJ raf Ji^f fhy 1 ^ 

* 1/(1? a/?//ea 71 noh'?tv.i'.n //itifi. 4 /t. A li dr*{// [ai, t 
‘ ' 1 ''<d idiii 7fie vjy the /t^tXil 

Vow {lie e\<-ciieoet oi Aic) hht p Rnigk areanierit 
to..'^!sts in e\p!ajnipg ihe grounds and icasoiib f>f'this 
wise caution. 1. IlV obseives that the* natiiie ofCJoc! 
ib insi\eF‘'al]y agreed to be Incotnpreheiibibie by Imraan 


■^ < t<) *it tre't, in ll)( '\f*utjr’a LtUtiSj^ ji. 4,(» 
i> 'I Tt 1 ' i f n p 6 '>- 
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nnder^iaiuling—that tlie descriptions wo frame to our-* 
'•selves of (h)il or of ihc divinealtribuies arc not Lakeu 
from any (iii’cct am! ininicciiiUc perceptions tJmt uc 
linve of him or them, but from olrservatious we have 
made of his works: and from the coiisidoralion of 
thor^e c|ualities which \ve cmiee'uC \\md(l enable us to 
perform the liKf\ Ju this %vay we ascribe xrisdoiu and 
to him, lircanse he dot's whul cannot i>e pel- 
ibi'tvied by us wllhuut the help of those faculties. 
That these iacnlties in liim are of a nature diiFerent 
from our own wt‘ inu«it be very sensible—hut because 
of the similarity of iheir eOeots we give them the same 


name. 

2 - After the saufc inamu'r the ianguage cd" Scrip¬ 
ture ascrilies haiuls, fc-et, ami eyes, to (.hxl; and al¬ 
though in this ense it is uuiversaliy allowed llmt the 
terms are metaphoncal, yet the priudjile (d' the ap- 
}dicalion is ihejsamc as in the former cr.se, 

3, Passions also are attfibuled to (iod, bearing the 
same utufie with human passiouf, not that we believe 
(irod to be really subject ty meiUal perturbation, but 
because the'eH’ccis upon uiankiiul are similar to those 
whiclrare produceil by such passions in ouvseives. 

i, 'Pbe powers and <»j)eratjoii$ of our minds arc 
likewise asciibed to God in the same way oi‘ compa¬ 
rison or anak^y- PaiTosc, contrivance, counsel, 
design, decree, arc all attributed to him, because 
things appear to bo done or directed by him, whil^li 
among men proceed from such causes: but a very 
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.slight reflcctio!i tcaclios us, that these terms, wliidi are 
suitable enough to human proceedings, arc all 'imper* 
feet expressions when applied to (lod; helping us only 
to Ibrni some notions, but those faint and inadequate, 
of Ills divine perfection, 

'I'hey are not to be understood then in their literal 
sense as direct andy>ropff appellations; and we ought 
never to pursue these comparisons forthcr than the 
oecasion on which they are used requires: nor draw 
])Obitive conciusiious from such premises as if the terms 
wt're in ihanselves proper and thorough!}; understood. 
In like manner when speaking of our own minds, be¬ 
cause we use the words, weighs penetraie, nj-ket, which 
are all expressions borrowed from matter, it would 
bo equally absurd to carry on the comparison into aii 
other pnriiculars of those actions—and to suppose 
that weighing a thing in our minds most have all the 
effects, and la a€conn>anied with ail the cii’curn- 
sUmees, that are t'bservable'in wTighiuga body"'. 

Tlie important use made by the author of this doc¬ 
trine Is, Lst, to cheek presumptipU <:nd irreverence to¬ 
wards the, Almighty when cojiverbc and reason 
about thcv^e matters j and, 'idly, to reconcile us to 
those seeming contradutions in Scriphire, which hate 
given birth to angry disputes among Christians, but 
which, if duly lulerpreicd according lo this rule> 
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ought no more to surprise us than when we road iii 
one place of God's repeuttagy and in another that he 
does not repen t- 


It is impossible lo permsc this Sermon without 
being struck with the candour and inoderatioii of {lie 
writer. Free from attachment to any systtun or to 
any party, truth seems to be his only object: and 
with the usual fate of those who write on this prin¬ 
ciple, he has been made the object of ^attack by the 
eager partisans of both sides in the Calvinistic con¬ 
troversy. 

Ido has been accused by Armiuians as well as Cal¬ 
vinists of <lenying the moral atlritnites of the Deity— 
and by some of deny ing e\x'n the being of a God. 

The author of th(? lata>r accusation is Dr, Joliu 


Edwards, a learned divine of that age, who published 
an answer to the Archbishop^s Sermon, written with 
all the bittemess and insolence u^ual in such conten¬ 
tions, but which was in this case entirely unprovoked, 
as the Sermon is wholly free from those charges 
against the Calviiiistic opinions, which are commonly 
allcdged by the Armiuians with so much heat and 
asperity : and the great object of the writer is, not 


only to satisfy iminblc and pious minds, but to re¬ 
strain tlie aniiU ?sities of both parlies, and to shew 
the unreasonableness of their mutual accusations. ^ 
This how'cver will not satisfy «• professed contro¬ 


versialist, as Edwards was. 


lie endeavours therefore 


prove, tliat because the Archbishop speaks of the 
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intellectuai and nit^rai attributes of the Deity as only 
ktjowu to us by analogy and as being named accoril- 
ingly, ho docs in effect resolve the whole of religion 
into/4f/<re, and denies the rml nature of thji'se things 
as much as he denies bodily parts and pas<?ions. Ac¬ 
cording to this plan, the Church of England might, 
hfc says imvo described God 1<> be without 

wisdom, knowledge, goodness, and justice, as without 
hotly, parts, and passions-—and when we have stripped 
the notion o^God of these attributes, and rcdiict‘d it 
to the gcneml cau&e of all eJfecUi wo arii in fact no 
better than Atheist*^. 

This objection the Author had hihiself anticipated, 
and. 1ms provided what to many readers will appear 
to bo a sufficient answer. He observes, ' The common 

* use of iigures is to represent things that are oiber- 
wise Ycvy oil known, in such a manner as may 

^ inagnifj or icsseU, iitaghten or ailorn, the ideas we 
^ have'of them.' ’ Anddhe design of putting them m 
‘ this foreigsi dress, as we may call it, is to move our 
passions, and engage our fancies more effectually, 

* than the true and naked view of them is apt to do, 

^ or perhaps ought. And ifom hence h too often 
‘ happens, that tliesc figures are employed to deceive 
‘ us, and make us think better or worse of things than 
‘ they really deserve, 

* Hut the analogies and gimiiiludos that the holy 
^ Scriptures or our own^cason frame of di\ iue things, 

‘ are of another nature; the use of them is to give us 
‘ some notion of things whereof we have no direct 



* knowledge, and by that m(‘uris lead ns (o perception 

* of ll»c luuure, or at least of botsKi hi the propcnties 
' and effects at what our uiidei\'4andings cannot tU- 
‘ rectly reach ; a'uu in this case to teach us how we 

are to bvhavt* ourseivea towaials (Jod, and what we 
‘ are to do, in order to obtain u niore perfect know- 
^ ledge of Ins attnbutes. 


‘ ^^rid whereas in ordinary .//garu/irc n pre'^enta- 
tiuns, the thing eMprc'ssed by the figure is connnoidv 
of much less moment than Unit to whieh it is com¬ 
pared ; in tht'.se aitalogh-'s the case is otherwise, and 
the things re}>rosi;nted l>y, them luive }h7ir/.> 7norc 
reaidi) and perfrdum in them, than the things l^y 
which wc represent them. Tinl^, weitthiug a thing 
in our minds is a much inor(‘ noble and perfect 
action than examining the gravity of a body by sale' 
and balance, whieh is the original utHion fion> 
whence it is borrowed: and n fiectiom a& in our un- 
derstandingsj is much’more cuijsidcrnble than tlie 
rebouiuliiig of one hard body from :uu>lher, whi< h 
yet is the literal sense oi* refiection. And after tlse 
same manner, what wc call knowledge mid fore¬ 
knowledge in God, have infinitely morn -rmlitp in 
them, and are of greater moment than our muier- 
staikliug or prescience, from whence tlicy arc trans- 
fcricd to him; and in truth these, as in man, are 
but faint co n in unications of the divine perfections, 
which are the true originals, and winch our powers 
and faculties more imperfectly imitate, than a picture 


R 
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* does a man: and yet if w(‘ reason from thomi hij 

* (mahgij add piopaitm}, they are* Hdlicnmt to give 

* us siuh a notion of Gixfs aUribiites?, as ttiU obli^f 
‘ us to foar, love, obey^ anil ado/e him'*/ 

But as* the objection continues to be urged h^ man) 
who aic not infeclul 'ivith the s})iut of controver^\, 
and wlio feeriou&l^ think that the honour of (lod i-- 
impaired i)y thi^ expljtndion, it may b<‘ wcH to e^-* 
amine the (pU'^tion more in detail. lmlee<l this ex¬ 
amination is tile more necessary, becan''<‘ thi woids 
rnmldoy and rehfmbhmct\ about which tht‘ whole ipu 
turn (unis, are iwed loosely and indiscrimtn.sf*. ly, not 
only ie popular discoiuso, but by philosophic<d and 
scientific wiiters of modern times; and even b} the 
author hinwclf they aie notemphijHi with suhieient 
precision upon &o nice a point. 

Anafagy do not tnian the similarity of two thing,'}^ 
but the similaritv, or sHmciicss, of tw’o filahoui^. 
There must be more than two to giro lise to 

two ndatiom: there must be at least three; and in 
most cusv's there arc four. Thus A may lie like B, but 
there is no analo^^y between A and B: it is an almse of 
the* word to speak ri, and it leads to much confusion 
of thought. If A has the same relalioa to B wht< h C 
has to O, then there is an analogy. If the fnst le- 
Litton be well known, it may sm^e to explain the 
second, whlcli is lesis known : and the transfer of name 


P. 20. 
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from oae of tbc termia in the relation best known to 
its corresponding term in the othiT, causes no con¬ 
fusion, but on ilic contrary nmds to remind us of the 
similarity that exists in these relations t and so assists 
the mind instead of mibleailing it. 

In tliis manner things most t/nlilu: and di>»ct>rilant 
in their nature nmy be strictly (/Ku/o^on.v to (»nc an- 
otlur. Thus a certain proiM)$ition may be called tlm 
/vrs/.? of a system. The proposition k to the system 
what the basis is to a building. It serves a similar 
oliicc* and purpose: and this last relation being well 
knowm is of use to Illustrate the other which was less 
known. Ik g. I'he system res/s upon it: it is usd css to 
proceed with the argument till this is wxdl established; 
if tliis were removed^^ the system must falL 'Jlie only 
cautions rtxjuisite in the use ^ this kind of analogy 
are, fikst, not to proceed to a comparison of the cor¬ 
responding terms as they are intrinsically m thvmsidvcs 
or ii) their ovrn nature, hut merely as they are iu rc-> 
taiion to the other tcrmsTespectively; and, SEi'ONULY, 
not to presume that because the rohitiori Is the same 
or similar in one or two points, therefore it is the 
same or similar in all. 

The FiitST of these errors cannot be committed in 
the iustunce before us, because the two things are of 
such different nalufes that they have no one point of 
resemblance.But when the first and the third term 
are not Only corresponding in relation, but chance 
also to be of a kindred nature, or when, from *tho 

Ji 2 



circuttisuiijcc of one brinjit visible and the ol-licr invi- 
sibicj their diserejmjKdos do not strike ns, it often 
}iappcn?i that U reinpanson is {>uis(icd betut'eii the 
thwgs t^^emselvr/f, and this i$ one cause of the pro- 
nnscuoijs use of the terras timiiUudi-' anti 
As for example, when Locke, Inning once established 
tbe comparison, procmis to hdk of Ideas os if they 
wore I'cally images in the mind, or traces in the 
brain. 

It is from ob/serving this tcndenc^y in iocn to 
regard the ractaphorictil or analogous name as bring¬ 
ing along with it soracthing oi'the naUirc of the thing 
ii; originally signided, that Air. Stewart is led to 
make tin.* remark not less (uiginal than just, that it is 
well for the niiderstandinff. thouffh it rnav be a loss 
ro the fancy, when a l^mtaphoricai word has lost its 
])('djgrec'^—-that is, %’^hen it no longer excites th(> pri- 
marv idea dcu.^ted bvii, ami is reduced bv custom to 
a plain and direct npf'KdIaikni in its secondary sense, 
lie suggests also^ with erpial ingenuity, in cases where 
words Imvc not vet been wuni down to this u&e, the 

V V 


'* J'hUosorUical Ktsayst, w c. ®. 

** tbui. In tbe aiulpis berc gi\t)o of analn^y^ it will be perceived 

by iho^e wbo sire coiu-ersaut with Mr. Stewart**; writings, that I have 

ventnrert to depart widelv Irorn his wse of tlie word.' Indetd M- 

PtevrtX etymology, given in tt passagf? rpioled wth a|tpr<d»ation 

by Mr. Stewart, rol. ii. c. iv. sect 4, appears to ntc quite erroneons. 

1 Lo mot i\!ialoc:»e, I’ori^finet n'evpnme que ia rc'-semblimcc.’ 

'! hfc r^erse of wliich I ta.ke to be ihe fad, lUit this not the place 

% 

for enterioff' iaitiicr into the disenssios-r. 



expedient of varymg our nicfaplior when speaking of 
the sarae si)i!)ject, as a preser.vati^ie against this dan¬ 
gerous and encroaching error. Of the utility of this 
practice I have no doubt: and 1 think it may be re¬ 
garded' as an advantage of tlie same kind, that the 
parables of the New Testament are drawn from such 
a great diversity of objects, as to check tiie propensity 
in man, ospecially in matters of religion, to attaeli 
-^oUJe mystical character to the images so emjdoycd, 
and to look upon tltem as cinbiems j)ossessing an in- 
ttiusic virtue, or at least a st'cret a0initv with those 
spiritual truths, to the illustration of which they are 
uuade subservient. 


When tlie points in which this sinnJarsty of relation 
holds are of sccotidary importance—.wlnai inslciul of 
being essential and cliaractoristic, they are slight and 
superhcial—the analogy is olten called a metaphor, 
and often a similitude, as being addressed rather to 
the fancy than to the judgment, and intended rather 
to, adorn and illustrate, than to explain. But it would 
perhaps be better to avoid the name simiUtude in 
these eases, and to regard them as being, wlmt thev 
really are, analogirSi although subsisting in points of 
inferior moment. 

Thus when t.he swallow is called iJic herald of' 
summer, or a snip is said to plough the waves, it is easy 
to resolve the phrase into the, form of analogy or 
proportion: the swallow is to the summer what the 
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herald i«i to his pririre; ho finiioniK'OS biifi approach. 
*3o the action oFa ship k to the sea, what the action of 
a plough is to llie land. But because in these eases the 
relation is JaHcifid rather than real,, that is, it con- 
«.ists not in os«soruhi] poinu but in more ciretmititanccr» 
of inferior hoportance, > we leave such things to the 
psovince of taste or uinuHcuu'nt, and no condderafe 
man e\tT altciupts to reason from them, 

f am not of the nhiui of those specuhitors,’ suul 
]y!r. Burke, *wliO seem assuretl that all states have 
‘ the same period of infancy, manhood, and decrqii- 

* tilde, that are found in individuals. Pm adds uf this 
^ sort rather furnish similitudes to iiiustrah' or to 

* adorn, than supply analugic.s fioni wfiencc to reason, 
‘ The objects which are attempted to be forced into 
^ an analogy are not found in the same dnst'cs of cx- 

* htence. Imiiviflnals are physical beingS'—('oni- 

* inon*wealth are not physical but moral essences V 

A remarkal'.lc example of this kind is that argu¬ 
ment of Toplady against frte-whl, who, after t|iJOting 
the text Ye ako m lively clones are huilt up a spi¬ 
n/ml JiomeJ, triumpbanily exclaims, ‘ 'hhis Is giving 

* fiee»wiM a stab nnder the fifth rib: for can stones 
‘ hew {lieniselves, and build themselves into a regular 

house’* ?* 


LetUrs on a. Kegicide l^cacr*, p. 4, 

S 1 Pet. »i. S. 

ti ('hrshfto and Phik*soj*faiiHl hennASuf A<ii»eFtcd, p. 6b, 
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>]ven when wc attribute to inainniate tilings the 
qualities of animals, the same analysis^'rnay be adopted 
as before, llius the mge of the .sm denotes a simi¬ 
larity of effect Uv the oirect of rage in animals, 'j'fiis is 
even more the work of fancy t^n the example before 
given : fur in reducing it to the form of ii proportioti^ 
one term is wholly supplied by the imagination. We do 
not really believe there is a principle in the sea ]pro¬ 
ducing these effects, answering to rage in animals, 
but the imagination suggests such a principle, and 
transfers the name of rage to it. 


In those cases where the aualogv is traced between 
things jterfirtijj ^leteragcneom there is little danger of 
confounding the idea with that of similitude. But 
w'hen the subjects we are comparing arc of a linched 
nainre, so that the things spoken of not only stand in 
the same relation, but also bear a clobC resemblance to 
each other, then it is wn are most apt to confound 
them together, and to substitute I'escmblance for 
analogy. Tiu4 because the heart or the tooth of 
an animal not only serves the same office to the 
animal that the lieart or tlie tootli of a man does to 
him, bui*is also an object very nearly resembling it in 
stnictiire and oni ward appearance, wc arc apt'to ima¬ 
gine that ihcsit ae name is given to it solely on this 
Jast account. But if we pursue the enquiry tiiroughout 
the animal creation, we shall find that the foriu oBthc 
corresponding starts is intiintcfy varied, aithough the 
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analog)’ remains the samO; till at leiigth arrive a, 

such diverKitics/lhat it is only persons conversant in 

* 

cornparalive anatomy who can readily detect tlic arui- 
logy. And long belorc the diflerciiee has reached this 
length, in popular discourse the analogical name is 
dropped, and the scientific use of it in such cases 
sounds pedantic to indearnod cars. Thus the: beak of 
a bird answers to the tooth of man, and th(^ shell of a 
lobster to the boties of oth(‘r animals, • If the use and 
oflicc remain the same, no diversity of fonti impairs 
the analogy: but wc ought from such examplch to 
learn even when similitude of form does exist, not 
to regard it as the true ground of the comparison 
we make, and of our affixing the same name. 

Thus too when we speak of qualiiu's of things 
which arc not cognizable by our senses except in 
their effects, we bestow the same name on account of 
a real or .scpposei! analogy, not on account <ff' any 
similarity in the qualities themselves, which may or 
may not exist according as the things iir sjurik of arc 
mof'c or less of a kindred aatmx. Sagacity, courage, 
fidelity, love, jealoo&y, revenge, are aikpredicated of 
brute animals not less than if man, althougli they are 
not things or existences in themselves, but certain at¬ 
tributes or affections in them, exlu^iting symptoms 
and producing efiects corresponding with the symp¬ 
toms and effects attendant upon those qualities in 
ourselves. In these instances, still more than in the 
ffirmcr, we are prone to confound gfialogy with re- 
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seml>lancc~“l)fcause as tlu'se have no ibnn 

or existence of their owi3*~-as the whole t>seiice oF 
them consists in their rclalion to something' else—it the 
relalions be ahk<', the are necessarily alike, and 

we iiaturaliy slide into Coat form ol' speakitig which 
makes no distinction l>etw'cen’ aindo(>'v and reseni- 
bkineo: hut even then we regard the as 

identical, only in proportion as the valuyr of the re¬ 
spective subjects' to v\iiich they belong may be re¬ 
garded as tin* same. 


'f 

'rhe NECOND enx>r above noiicc'd as carelnily to la'' 
avoitled in the use of analogy is, wlien w’(\do not in¬ 
deed treat the corrcsiponding tern^g as r<i,ththUu;x o;/c 
another in their own natnj’'e, but wd»en Vv'{‘ presume 
that a ^nniiaiitv of relaiiou subsists in otha no'uth 

yj ■* 

bcsi<les those which are the fonndatioti of tiie am?" 
logy. « 

When the rnialogy .consist’s in slight or su}>i rilri;/) 
eircumstances, still more wiicn it is fancifn! onlv, no 
attempt wdiatever sliouhl be ina.de to r(‘a>f)j> from it r 
as was exemplified in the })assage produced from 
Barkers writings; but even when the analogy h ■'■olid 
and well-founded we tsro liable to full into error, if we 
sn|>}MJsc it tf extend {’arther than it really does. Brrors 
oi* this nature- ire often commitled by men of lively 
fancies, or of ardent minds, and they are the more 
seducing because they set out not only w^ith a shew of 
reason, but with reason and truth actually on their side. 
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llius becaiibC a just aualogy iiaa been <libeeni-j;i 
between llie nietrupolis oi' a country, and the heart 
in the uniiiKd body, it lias been snmetirnes conteiuiod 
lliat ith increased size is a disease --th.at it niav ini])ede 
some most iinporlant functions—or evaai Ix^ the 
nu‘iUis of its dissolution. 

Another frcquonl example of this M'fovd error 
Ibund in the use of the same titles of office or dignity 
in dijferent naticui^ or in <listant tiim.'s, Alfhou»^h the 
reiuiion denoted by thou be llie same in one or in 
sevi'rai imjHU'tant }>artieu!ars, vet it si'urielv ev('r 

■ft 

holds throui^lioiit; and tlie most falsi' notions ari' in 
cons( ijiicnce entertained by people of the iiatnrt' of 
these correspoiiding ofhees in every countr)’' but thyir 
owm. We have known what mischief has been pro- 
diiceil liv the iulo})tion of the jihnisc, ‘‘servant ol the 
^ peo})ie,’ altimugli it cannot he denied that in some 
points the de»y of the magistrate is tiu; same as the 
duty of n servmil—that his time for instance, his 
thoughts, ids ahililtos, should be flevotcd to the 
benefit of the people—and again, on the other hand, 
iK-cause the duty of a subject towards his sovereign 
coincides in many respects *vith the liuty of a child 
toward^ l)js pai'cnt, some speeiihitive writers have 
hastily concluded that tlu' institution of inonarcliv 
is equally founded in nature, and possesses the hame 
inherent aulliority with the jiarentai. 

Ikit as it is error out of which the present 

discussion arises, 1 will dwell no longer upon this 
head. 
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I liiving thii'4 (MKleuvoiircil to iix tbc tnio iiotiou n! 
id ns apply it lo the (pic'stioii iiiukT con- 
sitlcr.ition. * 

111 tin' first places whoa \vc speak of iho ///<’, the 
{uiu^ il'.e hfOid of (hxi, all are nkroetl in ree'anfine' 
tliese as purely aiialogi(;aI cx}>ressiuns—not iiHlicatinp 
any resemblance' in tiie tiuiigs spoken f»f, luu simply 
denoting that we re<?()gnize in (jod faCLdties analogous 
to tliose sijjj'nified by tlic.se words, but of n nature 
wiiolly d 5 lb'rent. 

In the second place, when wo ascribe jai- 

iof/si/, repenfavtCi }rvriiiir^ to (»od, we are never snp- 
]>oscd to mean more tiian that his dealings will be to 
us sucli os proceed from these passions in men. It is 
not even [iretended that tlicfe are (piallties in his 
nature similar to tlu'se <|ualiiies in us, bm tlie aualoj^y 
is founded only upon the relation of cause and effect. 
Tin' analoirv is not indeed altoifctlier fancifub as 
when \v{> speak of the rage of the sea. (rod is stdl 
regartled as an c/ge/// ; but having no word to denote 
the active cause in him, wc borrow tlie word which 
belongs to the cause of these eHects in men. 

dliinlly, when we speak of tlic xvii^dom and kuoxi'-^ 
/rdyr <;f (lode'his g'/z.-Jif/rr, mern/, love, /ugg-.v/Y/erwy, 
the process iy precisely similar to tliat before de¬ 
scribed. Theiearc elfects continually coming under 
our notice whic.h indicate these Cjualities in men, and 
from a view of 'effeds similar to thohC hi the .system of 

s 2 
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the tinivevbO wo sttppose corrcspoiidiug (pmlitics in tluf 
Author of tluil ?^ystemj and acconlinjdy hestow upon 
lluMii tlu' snlrte name. 

la lIic\//VsY and secoiuf of thei-e caset^j hardly any 
(HfTcronco of opinion exists among Cdn'lstiaiis. Wc 
(liseover indeed tho natural propensity of nmniind 
ln\\ardb the eoahisioa alKne nicntifUH’d, iti the in- 
stance of the Anfhmpo-taorpkUi':^,-, and iti those fRin 
{^(nis deftie*? of the iieathen world to Avliom all the 
infirmities of human nature belonged. It is however 
oiiJ'V in the kf^/ of the three cases, that any terious 
controvetsy tn)w arises—and because the tpuilities 
here iwxdveaj of' are siich as %ve esteem and admire 

i 

'onofig !u(-n, it has been tljought *mt (tnly aJlovvabie 
!<» indnle’e the notion of iheir beine' r<'a]fv //Ae to the 
corresponding (|ualities in tlod, but to tieny thi?. rv- 
lemldance h:''. been caiied suipioas attd atheistical. 

I’lie ehin'f'. has lean aSledm^ti too aiodnst writers 
who, ]ik{'. Archbishop Kin.!’', assert in the stn>ng(st 
r<'imi; their l>elicf in tJn' stipetior execllonce of tlte 
divnte natnr*', and who tail any {|nalitie.s that an* 
cstisnabie and ))raiseuorlhy in man, tlim shadows 
and faipt consmunioadons oi“ fliuse attributes wliich 
esiM. in (dud in eompleto ami adorable perfection. 


flat if we examine the qaesiinn aUenuv(*lyj it will 
perhaps i>e Ibnnd that the objcietion arises not so 
nin<‘h from a jealousy for the iionour of (»od, to 
which it prelends, as iVom a jealousy for the lionour 




oi’ iliaii. ii lias? beem before obsorveci. ibui analogy 
juoy be perfect wlierc there is- lio resemblance, that is-, 
where the convspondiu^ Icnns are wholly helero- 
'»eneou.s—ruid that rcsrmbhmce takt's place in pro- 
}>orti<)n as the objects dciiotecl by those terms are of a 
kindred nature. Hecausc therefore the nature of man 
partakes both of matter, and of passions, we instanliy 
disciinlull such idea?, when speakin'r of God, and look 
n]H>n the worth expres.sive as simply anaioyjous. 

Wluit gruiuul have we tlnm for pursuing adilferdit 
{‘onrse wit.ls the words ex]'»resyive of dun! and 

moral aUril)i:(es, except that w'C conceive a siiniliir'ily 
in theof inaif and of God in tijese respects, 
and are nnwiiling to reiiiujutsli so exalted a pna'- 
tendon ? Ibii whnAevt'r tfrouiu! ih^a'c mav i»e h>r 

O * 

r-olion in th(; Seri]tltn'al phr^noe p/ there 

is surely tnfH{j than onrjii{»h both in rt'ason anti in 

•/ O 

Scripture Ut rt'press liu‘ rasli supposiiion, that we are 
ju.stifi<'ti in reasoning upoiJ ])is nature, as we wanihi npi>n 
onr own : that is, ifi drawing inferenets from those at¬ 
tributes in him whlcli wc call wi'-don}, jus)ice, m-evey, 
with the same conlidenco that we do from tliose (|!ia,- 
lities In or.rselves, a^ if the word-i were e\j>i essive of 


the ramu ddcnuivalc noliou. winch we annex to them 

wlien s]>eak'i;ig of ourselves. Kveji in our own nature 

we liave very h ipcrfect ideas of these t|aaljtie.'i. 'fhey 

aj)pear often to interfere with {)ne another, and 

opinions dill’er as to the occasions in whiih each 

ought to prevail Nothing iiitletd i^- more common 

♦ * 



ill criticism iluiu llic remark, t!ial if dm; virtiioiis (|im- 
Ihv l»c much hci^^htenotl, it must be at the ex|)('nce of 
aiiollu.’r; ai'ic] tliat a perfect mixture iiol only never 
e\ist('(il, but that it cannot even bo describet! or re~ 
pn;.senled. Bui of this \vc are sure, that whatever is 
really valuable (U- excellent in oiu^elves, exists in an 
infinite doiiTee ol exceileirce in Clod ; and it is only 
in so fir as wo have any thing good in ns, that we 
ventnie to traaslex' and approprialo to his imlure the 
iang mige proper to our own. 

I’hat such is the cause of the jealousy expressed by 
many on lliis subjtaa, is rentloiX'd more probable by 
obsei\ing whal takes place in the comparison ol’our- 
seKcs witit the lower animals. We make no scruple 
to eai) their jiarts and ])assions by the same tsaincs wiili 
our own—but an unwillingness is oltxm observable 
among iiten to bestow upon any of their (juaiitic s the 
titles Diidlcci .aV and moral, ox to speak of their rea¬ 
son, knowledge, fidelity, gratitude, and tiie like (al¬ 
though the analogy is often as ( lose in these instances 
as ill the other, and men are conlinually driven in 
spite of their prejudices to speak in this manner) be¬ 
cause it would look like admitting them to a partici¬ 
pation of the same native with ourselvc's, il' ihe-e 
wv)tds were understood when nppliiai to them in any 
olf.m- tlian a figiirativi; sense. 

NJow' ii' we wen; to jn'actise a d<;gree of humility in 
looking above iis, answering to that jealous prid<; we 
feel in regard to things below us, wc ought to giKird the 
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expressions wiiich are ii[)p{ied in cnnunon both to the 
divint^ iuid the lunnan naluie with slill rare— 

<‘uiti never f>Ubh the application of theta liirther thait 
tlie rdadoft which ihov are iitltaidetl lo signify clearlv 
wairrants; because it is uiuleniabh', at least in tbt' 
cast' oi' i/iIdfrrf/fal alli'ihutes, that the' naUirc of tnnii}' 
a livian- creature ar»proacht's nearer h> onis, than 
ours d<;es to that, of the eteniiil aiul in\isib!o (iod. 

'J'he naau's indeed ofaH particular virtues c^seniiallt^ 
denote relation, such us jnstiet'j kiiulucss, e'enerosity? 
prtidenee, and cannot with any tiegree of propriety l)e 
predicated llicndljj of a beinir who does not literally 
bear the same relation to ns, whicli we bear to oiu' 
jmt>ther. They are undt'rsloofl to denote only that w'O 
are toex[»ect iVoin trod tlmt treatment which wc sltoidd 
exjK'i'ienec iVoni a just, kiiub py'nerous and prudent 
per,s(ui—and that too in a det^rct* nmel) more eminent 
and perfect, Itnm ever can be experi('nced from men. 
Aiul iurllicr, 'lUicn lie is repn'sented as onr Kinq. onr 
Ma-.ter, our h'ather, the rneauiuL^ is, that all that is 
riuht and estimable in those relations 'ic.v// on his part 
certainly be doin' by itiin, ami o'lndtl on our part to be 
doiU'and ^i'lt by us, Docssiiclia representation lie 
tipen lo the charge of dtatyiug any thing that is 
suitabhi lo the divine nature? or can it tend in the 
'-lightest degjc: to suppress the fcc'lirigs of piety, 
gratitude, and .dlcction in his creatures.^ 

In fact, the outerv raised against tins mode of ex- 
plaifhtion do»;s not appear to ari-e lioin any i’eai h'st 
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our sense ot the mora'! ntiribiiirs should be iiiipuimf, 
bill; because it is employed to solve tlie diflieuhy which 
is raised about the f<>rc-l'nox<ole(h'c of God beiim r<tn- 
sisteiit with x\)i\ free-ill and die prohatiov of his 
crentures, and thus to overthrow' tlu^ iavtmrite posi¬ 
tion of Caiviriism. It is to tins purpose alone tlial 
Archbishop Kiu^ applies it'—'and to ojiposc this pur¬ 
pose it is that I'/hvards raises the clamour about tfie 
inorid attributes, as if it/n?/r nature also nmsl be held 
to be diherent in kind from human virtuesj if iho 
kuoxdi-dpc of God he admitted to !)c diUhrcnt in kind 
from ours. 

^ et if the lutiurc of God bo essentially didereni 
from that, of man, does it not seem reasonable and 
amsistent to suppose, tliat what we call hioxdidpy in 
God must in mauv respects be dilferent also? Inn* 
an answer < > tins question I rnny rider to one of 
tile most ihaanpiury as:W'ilorH of the'dociriue of 
absolute Pred' liiiatioin that has ever appeared in 
this or irj any fonuer air<\ 

* 4 ' 

IVopcrly speakin^t/ says'Peidady, ‘it caimol be 

‘ ailirmed of God that he either did know, or lhai iu' 

‘will * now; but simplyGhia he knows. Inn fhuni 

^ mm cad'unt firing vl jmierim ; tlu're is no past, uor 

‘ futuri' to him. All is present, and itusucccssivc. 

‘ The distribution of things into ihose that have been, 

‘ those that are, and those lhat shall bo, is indeeil 

‘ Miited to the diix c.ouditiou, aud to die limited 

♦ 

‘ facuitie.s of bcfings like ourselves, whoso estimates of 
* duration are nikeu from the periodical Journeys bf a.u 
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‘ (»paque grain louinl a Inckl speck termed the 8iiu; 
' but can have no place ij\ hini^ of whom it is d«'- 
^ dared, that a thousand years ai'c as one da), and 
‘ one day as a thousand years. Ami even this tieeda- 
ration, inagnificxait as it is, falls infinitely short of the 
mark. When therefore I speak of Jhrc-knoxvlcdm' 
^ as an attribute essential to Deity, I speak, as St. Paul 
‘ says, after the manner of men. I’he simple term 
^ hmvlcdgc w'ouid be more intrinsically proper; but 
‘ then it icot/id ^o£ so readily aid the concepHons <.)f 

* ordinary persons. 71iough, far my own part, 1 
*' would always rather call the divine knowledge vmni- 
‘ svivnetj than give it any other names.’ 

T’luU a writer who thus dearly admits the nature of 
God, in a point so esseutial, to be widely dillereut 
from that of man, sliould yet think himself entitled to 
reason upon that nature, and draw inferences Irom his 
X?iote/cr/gc, his twY/, liis Jiappiness^ witii the srtnic bold¬ 
ness and confidence that lie does ivhen ajiplyiog thene 
terms to a creature, is to me unaccountable. Ikit so 
it is. This, very writer proceeds in tin; same t>'eanse 
to declare, that ‘the Deity must have within himself a 
‘ constant and irremediable source of standing uneasi- 
ness, if any thing can happen in contrariety to his 

* will—^that tliis frustration must be a calamitv on 
‘ God himsdh and indict essential ami never-ending 
‘ pain, on the divine mind.’ 


and PhilowpU, Kecensity c. i, 

r 
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IVcciscly in this spirit oi (iisputulions boldnt's;-. 
was the fjiicstion asked, ‘ Why doth i»e yet punish? 
Mor who hath resisted his will?’ A tjuestion wliieli 
St. Paul puts down wnth the digiiihod and just re¬ 
proof, ‘ Who art thou, (_> man, that npliest against 
‘ God ?’ 


EVom vairdy supposing that when we have af¬ 
fixed a lif/nic wc hav([‘ aetpiircd a notion as d(*tor« 
niinate to our imderstiuiding, as the form or the 
sound ol the ietlors is to our senses, nien are he- 
trayed into this rush and dc^gniutical mode of reason¬ 
ing. The iJanijor ol imJulging it is much greater than 
those w)io introdueod it at first suspected. Kdwards, 
who argues against Archbishop King's explanation 
with so much apparent /cal for rehgloii, talks of Mliat 
‘ (dear and (hsiinct inelhod of reaj-oning iutroiluced 
M)y the iio'- philosophy;’ by wliicfi he prcjlxibl) 


means the Cartc’^ian; 


for althougli Lcjcke ti'aches the 


same doctrine of determinate ideas, w'nose ngreenu'nt 


or distigreenumt we piax.eixe, and without which, a<v 
cording to him, then' is no knowledge, (a gratuitoo,', 


a‘'SUinotion which leads to a W'orld of errors.) yel as 


Isdwards was one of Locke’s eariust aiUagoni'-fs, it is 
not likely that he would ooriousiy dignify his system 
with ^uch a title. 


Of the evil of applying this method of argumeuta- 
tien to matters of religion, his own tract furnishes a 
sufficient example. Lf)o wc not, he says, from the 
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"judivt’ t>f (Jod ('oiiflado IIkU iic will tlcal with evc'rv 
* niiia accordinij In his iiioriiy Do wc not iioni tlu' 
^ same attribulo eoncliulo the nrceasiiu of an incarnate 

sJ 

' (Jod suiicring i'or the sins oF tlie world? Do we not 
‘ Cinielnde Iroin Ins lus drsieii to save man- 

^kind“?' 

li'lldh be the use wo are to make of our dctcnninafc 

uiiVis of' (iod’s altribiUes, wc shall be no ereat suf- 

it'iers luy the loss he so loudly (lejnx’cales. h'or tlu/sc 

very tinnirs are what may be reckoned amoii^' the bad 

ct)nseque)u:ts of tliiit new philo.^o})!]!^. And when this 

author ask^', '• 1 low can incu know lliey shall b(' re- 

" w'anhtl or puiiishcti in a futuH' staU* but from tin- 

‘ coiisidt-raiion of (bid’s justice’?’ 1 answer conli 

dcntly, WC' kmiw it front the Scriptures, and we could 

1 

know it m no othei wav. 

V 

Another exception somelinu's iir^’cai ag'ainst ilns 
aii:ilo^ica] iutcnpretatioii is, that it nullirics thu.se 
exhortations of Scripture, by whicb %ve are bid tc> 
inutafr our Father wliich is iti lieaveu —to be holy as 
be is holy—merciful as lie ii merciful—periect as he 
is jierfect. But the notions wc' have of this lioliness, 
tiK'rcy, and perfection in (ukI, arc derived from what 
passes inonrown minds; and thc' meaning of these 
exhortations i>, not to be satisfied witli onrown binikd 
attainments - not to relax our cndenvonix—or to value 


*2 


ti P. 14. 


' P. IS. 
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otH>.eives upon oitr niorit. Conscious as we must 
‘be how iniperfect our nature is, we are thus taught 
never to suppose that we have reached, or that we 
ran reach the bomuis of our duty. I'he same consci¬ 
ence which teilb" us what is right or wrong, tells us 
also that we are far short of real excellence. And bv 

9 / 

hxing that heavenly paUern before our eyes we aie 
daily made sep&ible how vile and worthless even our 
best deeds arc,in cornparkon of that Being whose will 
W'c seek to execute, and who has in condescension to 
otir capacities applied to his own transceneJent nature 
the imperfect language we apply to ours, ilus he 
has tame, not for the purpose of enabling us to specu¬ 
late and argue and philosophize upon that nature, but 
to regulate and direct our own mindK, to control 
vviial is evil in ns, and to culuvate what is oood. 

C*5 


But it been abcfuly said, liial the aiunn raised 
respecting the ymnni attributes is a ])oint incident a! to 
the main cpiestion. It is to i\m Jhre«'Iin{rjc:le(!}(e of 
(*od, and to* his t/ccrcci', that King’s reasoning is di¬ 
rected, with a view to sik-nccthat dogmatical theology 
which utii})os(‘s upon (ihrist ans the duty of receiving 
lliese words in their literal sense, and of deducing 


ronsequences from them precisely cs we do W'lu'n they 
iu'o nsod among men. If we interpret these on the 


same principle we iiiterpret a hundred other Scrip¬ 
ture phrases, the mystery indeed remains unex- 
lilained, but the ilifhcuity and the perplexity is le- 



moved from njen’s minds—mid whnt is not tlie lesist 
advantag'C gained, much unprofitable wrangling that 
is destructive to all true religion ceases at once. 

l^et us kce'p to Scripture: and Scripture so iindei” 
stood will never lead us lieyomi oiir depth. It is only 
by going out of Scripture, by building iheorie.s of our 
own upon subjects of, which we must have an *nn})er- 
feet knowledge, that such apparent coittradiciiouK are 
produced. If vie set up these notions of our own as 
the standard of laith, and require a peremptory}’ asseut 
to all the interen|:es which appear to flow from them, 
we quit the true, the revealed CJod, and betake our¬ 
selves to the idols of our own brain. 'Fo Archbishop 
Iving we owe that analysis of the error which not only 
satisfies the understanding that it ss an error, but en¬ 
ables us to ]K)iiit out to others where it lies. But in 
Bulhor, in (h-auinor, in Ridio}^ in all the groat re¬ 
storers of religious truth in our own country r^c re¬ 
cognize the sarne sentiment, that tc) attempt to know 
(rod otherwise than as revealed in 8cripinrc^ is a vain, 
a fruitless, a dangerous undertaking. Tiie words of 
that blessed martyr*" before quoted, cannot be too 
firmly engraven in the bosom of every Christian. 
[n these matters J atn mfeaifnl^ that 1 (tare 7iot spea/c 
further, j/ce almost none othejivise^ than the text doth^ 
os it ttY'ir, lead me. hif the hand. 


Kidlcy. ?^ec Mailyr’^ t.t'tcifi, j>- 
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P. A’o/ in ihcir'po'd'ir io aroid.'\ Id tiie fartlieniDDe 
of God’s jiruvidontial dispoasaliorjs it often hap¬ 
pen diiit ilui^^ idiuiisure selecled a*- ^peeia! instvuuKMits-- 
their desires and passions boioiy made sishscruent to 
some beneficial end. In the language of Scripture they 
arc said to be apjioJntedj ordained^ vai^rd for these 
very ])urposes: winch exfUTS-lous have been caught 
at as pi’oofs that a!( men are but tools for elleeting 
(iod’s designs: but if w(‘ believe {hat tlio Alin'ghly 
interposes in the government of this world, directing 
some events more esjmeially than ot|iers, it is but ap¬ 
plying t!)is ordinary solution of vahiral phfcnoinena, 
to the moral ctindiict of nu'n, and we reconcile such 
peculiar eases with the general belief of man’s free 
clujiee and consetpuair res-jionsihility. Indeed flic 
powiirful cih et of .''Urh ('x:insj)les a> ihat of Sb 
coiuerbioii woiddbe lost upon men's naimls, if tinw 
were not re:.' .eded as instances of (uhI’s more e.-'jiecial 
interposition n) human a.lairs. To infer from hence 
that all the aclions of nu'ii arc iiuiailv ndiueriCed and 
guided by him, is to weakvfi the impressitm made by 
these very cases. Ami to cotieitide from sucli pas- 
loiges of Scripture, that tin le^nat rovdifion oi’ each 
individual must oho be jtredetermined and appointcih 
is more illogical and iiieousistent, 

1 'pon this subject, see sonu' t'xeeilerst remarks in 
Numner's Apostolical Preaching*, a work which has 


' ClKip. 11. 
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tlirowii much new light Uj)oa%li the j,K)inls coiinect('({ 
with the <]ijestiou of Predestination. 

I’, too. ]}la in (Did iti!i>(iphisiic(ittd uoiion which 

all inanJand hat'c of the act q}' jirapcrf * Pan praver 
‘ ofhTed iMidcr such a conviction/ iMr. Sunnier u'^ks. 

be winged with tliose leclings which the apostles 
*■ rtfcommend and inspirt'? liivery prayer of a bt'licvcr 
‘ in decrees, if it is not a mere exprt'ssioii of thank- 
‘ fulness, nmst be cither an hyjHJCT^tical form, as it is 
‘ wills those Maltonictans who arc practical ihcdcMti- 
*■ narians, or it must he a virtual contradiction of his 
‘ own belit'f; aiul, iit truth, ?/ iy ojdp (wcause that con- 
‘ Irad/clinn ?s (leephj iinpiiuded hi the principles oj' <aw 
ralioiud natiirc^ tJait Ike hriiej' itselj' is not mor(: iwten- 
• strelp inisckicr(KW''"d 


■'> Ajxislolica! Prt 




DISCOURSE IV. 


Luke xiii. *23, 2-4. 

THEN‘ SAU> ONE UN'TO JilM, LORD, ARE THERE FEW 
THAT BE SAVE]> ? AND HE SAi,!) UNTO TiJF.M, 
STRIVE TO ENTER IN AT THE STRAIT GATE: FOR 
MANVj I SAY UNTO yOL", WILL SEEK TO ENTER IN, 
AND SHALL NOT RE AJBLJ-L 

1 Ills tHeiiiorable passage opens a \vid<' 
iiekl for re0ectio4 and enquiry. The qucs^ 
tion proposed to onr Lord is one \vlii<;h 
might naturaily arise in a siinple and pions 
mind, upon tJie disclosure of a new sclsenu' 
of redemplion. 1( has in fact formed the 
subject of more discussion and controversy 
than anv which leave distracted the Chris- 
tian Church especially during its lattm' 
ages; and it instill regarded by many zea¬ 
lous disciples of Christ, as a profier theme 
for frequent meditation, as cakailated to 

u 
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quicken their obedience' and to <"onhrin 
their faith. .c 

And yet one of <!»o tirst remarks whi<'fi 

n 

the readiui; of tiie passiii*;e naturally sn^:- 
gests'is, the little encouragement our Sa¬ 
viour gives to the curiosity which jirovoked 
the questitm, lie df>e.s not absolutely blanu^ 
th(^ person uho asked it, and altog(4lier n. - 
fnse an answ(^r; but his answ(A is siu'h as 
tends strongly to repn ss this kind of sp('cu~ 
lation, and to divert the thougtiLs of him 
who is inclined to ihdidgt^ ii into a more 
profitable^, channel. Upon other occasions 
thci same caution with resped jo a dis<4(}- 
siire, of ft lure events is obs(a'vai)h‘. Thus, 


in that remarkabh^ manifestatioii of himself 


by the sea of (jalilee, after h(.‘ had risen from 
the dead, when l*eler asked concerning his 


fellow disciple, ‘ Lord, aiul wiiat shall this 
^ man do f odr Lord's reply gi\es an imme¬ 
diate du^ek the vain enquiry, b\ n calhug 
his thoughts from sucli idle uanderings to 


his own more immediate eoncern—^ If ! will 


' that h<‘ tan'y till I eoim,., what is that to 
‘ tl'U‘('; follow tiiou tne/ And still more ini'- 
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pressively, the last words which he utiered 
nj)oii (‘iirth before his asceosiori carry with 
ihetn precisely the same reproof and tine 
same* exhortation, namely, to be niindfnl of 
tiieir own duty, and to leave the rest to 
Ootl. 

' They asked iiiin, saying’. Lord, wilt thou 
' at this time restore again the kingdom to 
' Israel? And lit; said unto them, It is not 
‘ fm* yon to know tlie times and tin* st-asons 
^ wliicli the Father liatli put in his own 
^ power Imt ye sludi receive power after 
‘that tlio Holy Hhost is (‘ome iqion you; 
‘ and yt* shall be witnesses unto mt‘- both in 
" Jenisaleni, and in all Judea, and in Sa- 

* maria, and unto tlui uttermost parts of the 
‘ eartii=\’ 

If 

In strict harmony with this general tenor 
t)f his discourses, I would interpret the pas¬ 
sage before us. ‘ Trouble not younself about 

* these matters which it is neither >onv biisi- 
‘ ness nor y<mr intert^st to know. Knough 
‘ employmem you will have iif working out 
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‘ j-our own salvation. Exert your best eii- 
‘ <lea\otjrs in tlu; of iliat object, for it 

‘ is no or easy malter. It will give? yon 
‘ ample scopt^ for the exercise ot' all your 
' faculties and all your tinux "rhc: didicajl- 
‘ lies are greater than you seem to he awan^ 
‘ of—and the nujde of piirsuing it is very ge- 
‘ nerallv mistaken among ineu.’ 

1^ r» 


llmlev this view of tlu^ text then, it wail 
fo^ow m xt in order to enquire wliat are the 
dilliculties which lu'set liie Christian's way, 
and, according 1o our Savitnir's expressivt‘ 
imagix r(‘ud<n- llu* gate so narrow through 
whieh must pass, if he pass at all, to 
eternal hft;~ -what aro the ililse means and 
mistaken hopes which <*arry so many on- 
ward i*i the‘ road l<> destruction. 


1\) speak of the temptations which vice 
throws in our way, the proiligale indulgence 
of depraved a})petit(‘, the lust of gain, the 
tliirsi of reA enge, and other wi<^k{al passions, 
seems* (|uite irrelevant to liie prestml cmpiiry. 
M<>st true' it is that the covetous man, the 
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fiilse swearer, the blasphemer, the slaaderer, 
the drunkard, the adiilterer, the murderer, 
an<i the robber will not inlierit the kingdom 
of Cod. But who is there that ever ex¬ 
pected to enter it by these uit-ans? Ask the 
thousands of those candess livers who swarm 
in the world wln^ther they ever huill their 
hopes of salvation ii[)on such a basis—they 
will instantly reject the idea as absurd and 
iinpossibh*. These then cannot be the de¬ 
scription of' persons wliom our Lord meant 
when he said, that many shall seek to enter 
in and shall not be able. Therc^ must be 
something more than this intended—some 
error moro“ s^nlucing and much more widely 
spread among men to account for the awful 
warning, that multitudes will 1 m^ disappointed 
of admission toi the kingdom of heaven, be¬ 
cause they have sought to enter in by the 
wrong way. 

^ Putting aside then those who continue in 
sin, withou^. repentance and without fear, 
and alniost without any sense whatever of 
religion, tts a class that never can be 
included under our Lord’s description, put- 
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tint» uiso those nu'laiichol)' Ikiratics 

who profess to l>uild on faitii in Christ, hut 
who dishonour his luirne by openly discard¬ 
ing all mural ol>ligation, as a class far too 
small to answer this <les,criptioii, (for the 
/\ntinomiati heresy is surely not only the 
worst but iht^ rar(*st sort of Cbrislian corrup- 
tioii,) let us cmpiire candidly and calmly in 
what that dithculty consists whicfi rendeis 
the way of life so narrow , and tfie numhiTs 
who Ihid it comparatively so siualL 

Is it that the road of virtue, as some moral¬ 
ists have taught ns, is steep and rugg<id and 


thorny ? yet wise men, by Use hc‘Ip of their 
natural i< ason have discovered that it is dif- 


henit and uninviting ohlv in the outset, and 
tiiat wdlli a littU* resolution mul perseverance 
it soon becomes, tlic phusiuntest and the 
(asicst coursi% Tliey havc^ demomstrated 
beautifully, and to ray judgment truly and 
satisfactorily demtinstraled. tliat tlie surest^ 
way to happiness is to practise the be,st prin- 
cipi< s, and to cultivate the best a/Tections 
of our nature—and with an * eloquence 
that truth only can inspin' they havt; set 



forth the loveliness and tlu! nev(‘r-f!iihn<j,' de- 
lis^'hts of virtue. 

Nay, to this praise of tlie best fieathen 
plnh>soplH*rs 1 would add a censure of many 
pious and W( 11 meaning' Cliristian moralists, 
wfio have unwiseh% and 1 believe faiselv. 
descrihcal the life of a Christian as one 
of certain misery and si^vore trial—who liav(‘ 
taught him to expect pers(‘cution and hatred 
from all around him—tliat man uill, be his 
emany-—that In? is mor<? likely to sidiVr 
by doing rigtit than by doing wrong—a doC” 
trim^ which not only contradicts (he Ixvst 
tiaiory that can be formed of divim^ Frovi- 
deinie in IIjc constitution of ihimrs, but is at 
\ariance also ^vitii the express language of 
Scripture. ^ Blessed are tlie meek, for (hey 
‘ shall possess the earth‘ Cb)dliness,' St. 
Paul observes, ‘ hath the promise of tin? lib* 

‘ that now is, and of that which is to come .’ 
Which setiiiment is inculcated by St. Peter 
with a kind'of appeal to onr experience in 
confirmation of its truth, ' Who is In* that 
‘ will harm you if yv. be followers of that 
^ M'hich is good'^f 

I Pet iii. nt 


'■ Matt. V. 5. 


® 1 'riia. iv. 8, 



But supposing this emu* to be bauish<Mi 
froiu the mind, another mistakeu way by 
which men in all ages, and not in the least 
<legree those of the (^fjristiaii Church, hav(‘ 
thought to obtain the kingdom of heaven, 
has been the sernpnioiis obscn ance of reli¬ 
gious acts and ceretuonios of the nio^t irksome 
kind—abstinence even from innocent ami 
lawful [jhasures—devout abstraction from 
the W(U'ld—tlie rigours of fasting, and other 
bfxliiy mortifications and austerities. But 
that these are not the obstructions which 
narrow the passage to eternal life, is evident 
from th<‘ wliole tenor of the INh^w IVstamenl. 
They are uoi duties which our Lord or 
his apo.stle«- inculeaU*, \\hcn tiny come to 
speak more particularly of the (piaHheations 
necessary to become Jiis diseijdes. If th<‘ 
general diitv be occasiouailv enjoined of 
keeping the body and its ajipetitc’s in sub¬ 
jection, vet w(‘ HO wluTc lind thos(‘ sevt're 
*1 ^ •/ 

and ])ainfid ptivalions nvf'ommended, wlii(‘h 
d<wote(-‘s have been fond of imposing upon 
themselvc's, and whicls in the eyes of the 
world liave too often passed for proofs of a 
pious and holy frame of mind. 
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]>fay, as.tlie clearesJt evidence on tins point 

‘ 1 

w(t may refer to tlie praciiices which prevail 
at this day among' the false religions of lh«‘ 
East—practices which far exceed in bodily 

' ' 1 ' \ C , ■> 

pain and self-denial all that has been re- 
porte<l of the most ascetic rfevotci^s in the 
Christian Chnrcb. If ibis be the strait gale 
which ieadelh nnto life, the religion of Christ 
falls short of tliose degrading superstitions 
in preparing ns for it: nor have, the most le- 
nowned saints of the Popish calendar yet 
airived at tiral ahslraction frosn all sensible 
objects, that mortifu'ution of appetite, and 
that continual uiduraBce of torture for tluj 
sake of heaven, Inch are of frccjucnt ocGm*- 
fence aoiongdhe religious sects ofi^adia. 

It is not then by the cji|)positioii the world 
offer's to nix innocent and holy life, it is not 
by tlie severe self'di'tiial and oppressive ser¬ 
vices widch the Oospel exacts from us, that 
the path of lift: is rendert tl so narrow, and 
that man is so reluctant to enter upon it. ft 
is not£l sayt so much in the difficulties which 
lie around liim, as in those which spring up 

within liim. It is the pride of liis heart 

' '1;^ e .’ ' 

"r ; . x\ 
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which presents*the chief obstacle, lie can¬ 
not hear to be tofn tl»al his naturt' is a cor¬ 
rupt a tkllcn, a sir,fa! na^nre: tliat the 
<‘amal or in oi’.ua' » Use natural mind 
is at enmity with (uv/ . at if Ir^ seeks to 
be reconciled wilM fiod^ bi^ must seek it 
alone l!ir‘>n;;j,h ?he nn^rits of a. Redeemer. 

■^^To bine no! to ids (nvn doinp-ij howcvc-r dih- 


n 


m. , ial 

tf 

in 

die regidalion of 

I 'r i, ^ a } i j 

, iIh: sc 

rvice of his hdlow- 

U) lie 'N. 

■ , tO!iJ’ 

he mc'sr refer the 

It aici 1 


f ii^ruc'i oi' his 
^' 

Tlnii 

t ’ 

■ scL {?(* 

is'k and 

' in 

that vuTc tosi/' 


And every man oiu) ivouhl !m' his disciple, 
let him bediic uisesj sjid d-^ umsf Mrisunm 
of nicn, rnie-l believe that Ijc inoiscif was 
one of those lost cw^utnres whom Thrist 
came to save. 'lie must no! nnlv acknow- 

i/ 

ledge wid? his lips, 1 >m< in his Inani lu* must 
feck drat in die sight of n'd' hi< h (\'0 derals 
are Jiolhirg orfh” lliat Lowrur* to-y may 
bauk as limy ccrtamly will hsid, o) hiake 
him bappiu’ upon eanb, they .ha , e'no,power 
whatever to raise him to beaven. 



IS ay more than it* he tiiist to inoe> If. 
if he mduli»e hiniselt in s< Mati; a udoe le iuti 
(hid tipoii ait) ht does, ll ♦ st \ti\ 

deeds \ull d> a. ntai e;noe "d* las 

iniu: tiny \m\[ U t. i no //,om flsat 
di|ou|'h aloiie he ean uiter, and adl 

enrry hnr iarliter and fartliei m a \uou.! 
direciion. Jbs i^oiul uoiks \uli in i Inot, 
hna to hul if !r ^ ^ ' Id Kui^'fuid 

ni'-isK nty of ftsdS, 11( ' h d\.osd LK 

Inioe h'ln to i \ a d r, lh< ’aa), 

** t ado and ^ m > ^ (anpiiatu ail) 

t «o! u ' iaedi»io of Ik a\ (‘ 1 k 

\(f * t u « on)!> i ? *ido j hnl !)v him. 

lb 

H then lh<u b« ui ,uf\ kj tif- hseast a s(‘<‘n ( 
lorittmGt aln r *-1 h-n^ht. on mess if theo h<‘ 
a n, t no o*i KvUit, lo justti) hnu- 

seif ' hiN o\ui |je:lorntaium any ito'kio^l 
rouc< U tliiit lU , b. ae. so inu(.h Iv'lh'r than 
olkei' Olds !»*'*'- ni net d (*f if .1 atooina; 

<h 

iiieul i‘ ‘ de n a’‘- ot Ins t h ^ f‘rta!nr<'», 
hi not ,H * an oei ihiuk di.d Is ‘ a ill ji * j\e 
UR) ihisa, h ) '• d>e L.ad If ‘ O’a) ptnhaps 
upon e naiHo. sbon hud that he has e\fn‘u-e«i 
la 111 set f m doin^ whul he tlauLs his <iuty - 
that ho iifis ah^tiiinoil from e\eess (hal he 

, V *■)* 
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V 

l»as dealt justly, and worked di^ently for 
the good oi’ mankind—that lie has even prac™ 
tised many of those virtues whicii are mOvSt 
truly Christian—that In* has been kind, pa¬ 
tient, humble, eharitabie, meek, ftjrgi\ing-- 
yet if his heart be a stranger io God, giving 
its aflcetions not to things above !mt to 
things on the eailli, if he sidfer it to plead atiy 
one of these services as entitled to reward 
from God, or as tit even to bear bis inspection, 
ho is still in his sins^—he will he left to wander 
on according to his <iwu wayward fancies, 
and will never tind the gale ot sal^atioi!. 

8uc1j was of old the pharisaical pride 
which pr! voiced the severe rebuke of our 
Saviour; ‘"^'erily i say unto you, Even the 
‘ publicans and the harlots enter into the 
‘ kingdom of God before you^f The case 
of gross sinners is less desperate than yours. 
It is possible they may be bi’oughl to a sense 
of their wrelchedniss, and may throw tlftan- 
selvas upon tfu" only refuge that is Ofien to 
them—but von who not onlv neglect this 
help, tuit who wilfully betake yourselves to 
another, an* altogether witliout hope. Ye 

*’ Matt. xkL Si. 
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shail iu }our sius. Bo yoni* deeds what 
th«>y luay in the sight of inen-^ be they jiisl, 
upright, benevolent, liberal, humane, whih^ 
they spring from a ( orrupt and unregenerate 
source they cannot please (lod. For with¬ 
out faith it is impossible to please him — 
and without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord. 

li'now we redect on the prevalema' of this 

]>roud spirit -aiuoug men, on their j>r()nenv'ss 

to value tluiuselves upon Ilieir own worth, on 

the unwelcome and humiliating confession 

j’ec|uired by tlie tJospel from the best and 

► 

wisest oi' mankind as wadi as from the wick- 
t;<lest and the most ignorant, wo shall not 
wonder at tiie strong romparison by which 
our LonF illustrates tlui straitness of that 
road throHgfi which ’vve must pass to salva¬ 
tion. For not ojily onr sinful appetites, but 
wbat is much banlcr, t'V<Ty ‘high thought 
‘ and vain iniaginalioii that ( Xalteth itself 
‘against the knowledge of (dot!, must he 
‘ brought iiUo captivity to the otHHlienee of 
‘ChrislV 

* C'or, x. o. 



liave we yt*l des^ci^itied the full 
extent of that humility to which the heart 
of man mu.st bow before he can be it disciple 
of Christ. And tfio part which remains to 
ho told will perhaps to niany minds appear 
much harder tliaii what has Itcen already 
stated,' 

tmr in thus tnrning'from the lyinii^ %a)ut!< s 
of sclf-riiihteoasness to tin* true and lining 
(tod, he must not ilattcr himself dmt the 
ehan^e is his own work, He must not take 
credit to himself for llie Ui'tory, but must 
jxnc f»od the ])raisr hr havlrtg called him 
out of darkness into his marvellous liaht. 

* No nue* cometh to nie/ sai<! our Lord- 
‘ except my I'uther draw lam/ To Crod 
then be our thaidvs and praise midor(*d, as 
the 5J;iver not Oidjr of our natural but of our 
spiritual life- He is, as onr (ylmrctr often 
('onfwsses, the Author (»f all gYulliness. ' ‘ Of 
‘ his own will begat lu^ ns with the word of 

* trulir’/ ‘ It is (iod iJmt worketli in us both 

* to will and to do of hii» good pleasintiN' His 
grace brought m to the khdw lodge of the 

? James j. \ Phil ii. }ii. 



tnithj and nnloBS wt* ivsi^t or ne^K'Cf hi‘> 
s^rnciouh induonco, in spite of all I he powers 
of darkness hib-^raee will preserve us in it. 

I1to*e then we inu> se<an to have arri\<'d 
at a point wliere the ditlicolties of the 
Cluistiun pilgrimage are to (ouL And here, 
if x%’e aeeept the (JaUinistic dfietrine of in- 
defedihle grace anti fmal perstn eraoce, tin y 
do (aid. But how contrary is thi^ not only 
to tht' nalura! light of n ason xxhicli (iod has 
implanted in its, hut to the whole t(mor and 
conipUoiion of tht C^hrislian do(‘triii('s as te- 
vealed bv our Lord and us ineidcated hv the 

f 

apostles ? ‘ JiYateli, for yo knovtMiot at x\hat 
‘ hour the Lord e(jmelh. Lei >our loins> lie 
‘ girded about and }our lights hurning-^and 
‘ ye yourselves like unto men that wait for 

* their lord. Blessed ar(‘ those serxants whom 

* 

* the Lord when he (anueth shall find wuteh- 

* : and if he shall come in the s<vond 
‘ xvatoh, or toime in the third walt h, and 
' hnd them blessed nre those seta ants'/ 
Is tlds the language appll(*al>le to those who 


t Luke Jtii. 
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when the;^ have once been admitted into the 
service of their Lord con n(*ver afterwards 
be rejected from it? Niu, does not our 
!»l(‘ssed laird hiirvself in his character of Son 
of Mail, express all that teelhig of niirer- 
tainty alnmt the faith of his followers* ^iuch 
is so natural to the lunnan heart, and so de¬ 
scriptive of the continixeney of what ts to 
coin(‘'^ ‘ Simon, Simon, I have praved for 
‘ tine, that l)iV faith fail not: and when thou 
‘ arl conviTteil strcn:;th<'U thy br« ihren. 

Or ai^ain* if we pursue the whole' tiaiu of 
St. Pauls rea8oninj», < r of any one of tlai 
apos1h\s, shall we not had same' Uiiviety 
for the fuHire, both m the ca->^‘ o(, tiu'm.selvi's 
individuaUy, and of those vvlnmi they ad- 
dn .ss, which indicates tlu^ still uudi'tennnif d 
natme of tluir spiilUud condition'^ ‘ Be not 

* hii>h-injaded, but fcarf Let him tlial 

* thhiketlji he standi'*h take heed lest he 
‘ fall*'.' ‘ if he du)w back, my soul slmll 
‘ have no plcaMire in himh’ ‘ If ye live after 
‘ the llcslt, ye shtill die’“f ‘ 1 keep under 
‘ my body, and brin^ it into subj< ction ; lest 

^ 1 Coi*. X. 12. ’ tleh* X. ' Rom. viii. 11. 
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* dial by any wht^n 1 havi* pn'aeht (J 

' to ottiei’S, I niyfeelf shoiiid be a east- 

* Hway'‘/ 

It is in this point of \iew that the (hihiii- 
istic doctrine appears te be motr-i dangerous, 
and tnost at variance' with the evainple of 
apostolical teachin,{>‘, Tln^y continiiaUy re- 
pres(‘iit election in (Jhrist as a reason ^\hv 
tilt; true (jiiristian is zealous ol {;;ood \\orlvs* 
Undonhtedl} it is a reason, and a j) 0 \^erfol 
one—hut the apostles take p^iiis to repre 
sent it as a reason not why lie is so, but wh} 
he oysf/it to ‘ Put on therefore,’ sa\s 

8t. Paul to the Colossians, ‘ put on as the 

* elect of (iod, holy and belov(*d, bowels of 
^ mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 

meekness, lon,j>'»si[trerinj^^'/ 

And to the Corinthians, as an earn(‘st ox- 
hortatien to moral jmnty, is the same* arau-^ 
ment propos^ed. ‘ What! know ye not that 

your bod) is the temple of the Holy (diost, 

\ 

V 

\ 

» 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

* See Summer’s Apostolical Preaclung, p. 72. 

p Col. iii. 12. 
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‘ wliich is in you, which j'e have of God, and 

‘ ye, are not your lAvii? For ye are bought 
‘ witli a price, therefore glorify God in your 
‘ l) 0 (ly, ami in your spirit^ which are Goers'^/ 
And so with regard not only to moral 
duties, but to .their coiitiimance in the faitfi, 
St. Pan! never cfaises to speak of their ejec¬ 
tion^ not as iiuving hiially selt!e<l their doom, 
but as an urgciiit motive for continuing sted- 
(ksl in tiH3 faitli. 


l"o tfie llebnwvs lu' says, ‘ Let us hold 
‘ fast the profession of our faith without wa~ 
‘ vering, (for he is faitiiful that hath pro- 
‘ mised,) and let us consider one another to 
^ provoke juto love and to go<Ki works k’ 

To the Corinthians, after tlie most exult- 
iiig anticipations of future glory, he adds, 
‘ Thereforey my beloved brethren, be ye sted- 
last, umnoveahle, always abounding in the 
‘ work of the Lord, forasmucin as ye know 
‘ that Your labour is not in vain in the 

4 -' V* 

‘ liOrd\' 


And to the Thessaionians, after telling 
them that God had from the beginning 


■* 1 {’Ol* V. ]<). 


Heb, X. y f. 


1 (’or. XV. 58. 
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r liosen them to saivation; he .suljjoias tht^ 
enrnc^st admonition, ^Therefore, !>reihren, 
‘ stand fast, and hold the traditions 
‘ y(‘ have heen taught, wlietiu'r by word, Or 
" our epislle*.’ 


tt must then be the constant care and en¬ 
deavour of the disci})le of Christ, qfier he is 
brouglit into the way of salvation, to keep 
himself stedfast in tliat way. llie corrupt 
nature of Adam still remains (n eii in the re- 


generale, and as long as they d^'ell in this 
deshly tabernacle will ever be at war with 
the spirit. He must strive then not only to 
grow in grace, hut he must examine hims(*lf 
seriously and' often whether he he in the 
faith. However warm, and zeakurs, and 


spiritual he may fancy himself or even 
feel himself to be, yi^t le^t inm always boar 
in mind the caution, that every spirit is not 


of (sod, There is a spirit of fanaticism 


aiid d<‘bisien which in its beginnings 


oftem difiicult to distinguish from sober and 


2 Thccis. ii. 15. 
V 
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true piety. Against ibis delusion be must 
ever be on Ins guard ; and, as one of the b(‘st 
criterions for ascertaining the point, let him 
narrowly sift his thoughts as we ll as severely 
scrutinize his iwitiojis. For if there be any 
thing in.them contrary to Christian humility, 
or charily, or sobnety* this lie may be sure 
is not from Ciod, neither is it approved of 
(iod. To dcvspise or to neglect ordinances, 
to he morose or unsocial or austere, to be 


capricious or irregular in religious exercises, 
to think lightly of the decencies or minor 
duties of life, are fruits not of the spirit but 
of the flesh. And if any disposition towards 
these erro s he <iisco\erublu, he should regard 
it as an evidence and a warning that he is 
in danger of departing from the right way. 

Above all, if he indulge a secret pleasure 
in the comparison of his own (!ase with that 
of others, an error into which our Calvinistic 


bndhren are most apt to fail, let him in¬ 
stantly check the uncharitable and unchris¬ 


tian tliought, and remember that in the por- 
i rail of faL'e religion which our Saviour do-* 
scrilH'd under the character of the self-righ- 




frous Phan.seo, lliis \ery ^satisfaction forms 
ibo b adiin^ feature, ‘ God, 1 thank thee tliat 
‘ i am not as other men are/ 


Ifliowever mnh'r this severe and constant 
discipline he feels that inward joy which 
f>clief of being in communion with Christ 
ddFuses over the mind—if moreover ihis bc^- 
lief be vc'rihed by a consciousness of love to¬ 
wards maakimb and a manifest improvement 
in virtuous and gotlly livinj^—-he need not 
fear to encourage within him so just a conso¬ 
lation : and he must learn to despise tbt^ 
calumny or the ridicule of the world if e\(‘r 
it should be cast upon l/nn for this persini'- 
sion. But is it possible that any sincere be¬ 
liever should so far belie his profession, as to 
scotr at this notion of conscious fellows hip 
with the Holy Spirit? When the voice of 
our Church expressly proclaims, ‘ thaf the 
‘ godly considotation of Predestination, and 
‘ our elet tipc in ChrisC full of sweet, plea- 
' sant, and unspeakable comfort to go<!ly 
‘ persons, and such as feel in themselves the 
‘ working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying 
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‘ ttic works of the flesh, aiuf tiieir eartlilv 

* m(?rnb(»rs, and drawing up their mind 

‘ high and lieavenly things/ can any man 
wlu) has declared ids hissCnt to tiiat Arlich‘ 

M 

vf ntiirc to make ffio very uf)ject i( <lescri!)cs 

a theme of scorn and derision ? 

Even if tliere b(,‘ no attack made ijpon an 

individualy if it be the c/as.^ only of persons 

so descnbe<l ujxm whom bt' chooses to dis- 

chaj’ge his wanton satire, the inistddtd’ wiiich 

his idle words may do, thus east abroad like 

stones at random, wil! assuredly rist^ up in 

judgment against him iii the last day. But 

if by contempt and scofling he seek to ijijuix* 

the credi: or to wound ibe fel lings of a bro- 

iber, and thus lay a stumbling-block in the 

wav of him for whom Christ died- let the 
^ * 

awful words of Christ iumseif sink deep into 
his Iseart, and strlkiidnmb his folly, ‘ Whoso 
‘ shall ofiend one of th«\se little* oiJ<‘s uhich 
‘ believe in me, it were belter for him that a. 
^ millstone wi re Imnged about bis neck, and 

* that lie were drowned in the depths of the 


• sea 


u 


Matt, xviii. 
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It is possiUlc? indeed thc'se appellations 
nhicli provoke f|je scorn of llu* world may 
b(^ assnnied as badges; of a sect or parly : 
uTul if so, they are justly deserving' of s(^verc 
rebnke and blame. It is possible the indivi¬ 
dual anainst whom the ridicule is aimed 
may be a hypocrite, or lie aiay be an eidhn- 
siast del (Jod be his judge: to his own 
M aster lei him stand or fail. But wliatevia* 
the <*ase may be, lie laumot he a greab r hy¬ 
pocrite than that man who professes to he- 
lime all that <mr Cyhnrch believcis. and vet 
vilifies and (b rides one of her most solemn 
and ('xplicit declarations. ' 


Having thus endeavonre<l to shew dial 
tlu^ doctrines of our Clmrch, if honestly and 
fidly taught, do eonduct men througli that 
narrow way which lead( ill unto life, without 
calling in tin' aid of those speculative opi¬ 
nions which Calvin and his followtns mix 
up with them, tlu‘ ipiestion might here b<‘ left 
as requiring farther discussion. Ifet I 
cannot dismiss it fmally, without bespeaking 
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your attention a few moments longer, wliHo I 

V ' 

point out tlie connection between tins and 
the former discourses*upon the same sultject, 
and hricily lay before you the plan and pur¬ 
pose of the wliole argument. 


Dissatisfied as I have often lieen widi tlie 
attempts made to refute the Calvinistie opi¬ 
nions—attempts ^^h^ch seemed to me ofkm 
to retain as much error on their own suh^ as 


they {;\posed oil the opposite, and to deprive 
Christianity of much of that s[>iritual and 


vital force, which is its 


main charaetmistie 


and essential property, 1 thought il would be 
a plainer and safer way to demonstrate the 
identity of these 0 }>inions wdlh that philoso¬ 


phical creed denominated Necessity or Imta- 


lism—to exhibit this creed in its exact form 


and dimensions—and to refute il by that pro¬ 
cess;. of reasoning, wiueins called reductio ad 
ahsurdmn, namely, b} shewing how il contra¬ 
dicts the first principle^^ of man, as a being 
fnniished with active powers and with a 
sense of right and wrong. \y halever ground s 
there may be in nature for this philosophi<;al 
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creed, and whatever difficulty there rnay he 

* 

ill refuting it by direi l urgnment, the same 
groimds and tlie same difficulty (precisely 
tlie same and no other) will be found to }i(‘ 
in 8criplnre, and are produced in behalf of 
Calvinism. The analogy between natural 
and revealed religion is in this ease, as in 
most others, strict and conclusive—so that 
according to tin; admirable argiunent of Bi- 
slio[) Butler, from being difficulties and ol>- 
jeclioUvS they In^come proofs in support of 
Kevelafion. 

Winn for instance the Calvinist urges upon 
UN, (who admit that God has from all eter- 
nity by his secret will unknown to \is predes¬ 
tinated, through Christ, a portion of mankind 
to eternal life,) when, i say, he urges upon m 


that God must know each individyar of this 
portion who will be saved, and therefore 
that the number is long ago bxed and fletcr- 
mined, lie does in fact ^ay notliing more than 
tile Fatalist, who contends, that because God 
foreknows every thing which comes to pass 
in the world, theroforo every thing vvliicli 




conies to pass is settled lon^ beforehand™ is 
absolutely fixed and nnulterable. 

Instead of being’ disturbed therefore and 
dismayed by tfiose passages of Seriptun^ 
whielt the Calvinist alledges respecting the 
eternal counsels and tlie foreknowledge of 
God, we ought to wonder if they were not 
there. We should then miss one of llsose 
fundamental truths which our natural reason 


has taught us, and wlii(;h we might confi¬ 
dently expect would he recognized and con¬ 
firmed by Revelation. Upon these very pas¬ 
sages wliicli are produced to startle and con- 
fountl us we build our faith. We att(unpt 
not ,t.o explain away their meaning or to 
deny their trutln On the contrary, we W( b 
come them as truths which, however iin^xph- 
caf>lc in their combination, y<‘t s^epurately 
taken coincide with the dearest deductions 


of our natural reason. For unless we hold 

' f 

that human liberty is inconsistent with Provi- 
d( nice, or the contingency of events with 
God’s foreknow)edgOj we can nev<‘r allow 
thill these passages of Scripture''interfere 
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with lli^ doctriiits that man is free to choose 
and free to act—and that upon fiimsclf, upon 
the use he makes of this high privilege, 
will in a great measure depend his eternal 
condition. , 

, V 

Let us not fear iliexi to withdraw this Sto« 
icai covering, this garb of Iiuman metaphy¬ 
sics, with which Austin first and Calvin after- 

* 

wards overlaid tho divine truths of Revela¬ 
tion. Let us separate this dross of ttartidy 
tiisputatioii, and restore the pure substance 
of the (iospel to its pristine lustre and to its 
native simplicity. 

But while we thus'throw off the foreign in¬ 
gredient, k't us beware; also that no part of 
tlie truth itself bre suffered to escape at the 
same time- Let us retain both the purity ami 
the power of faith—laying none other founda¬ 
tion of our hopes of eternal life tlnm that 
which is laid, the humiUating doctrine of 
mans natui%iLcorruptiohr and the animating 

f f , ss ‘ ' 

doctrine o| his spiririiaf restoration through 
a a;rucified'llede'emeii;/'' 


55 


<> 



To you, more especially, who are Ijcreafh r 
to be seat out by tlie Lord of tlie Imrve.sl as 
labourers into his harvest, M'ho in huinbie 
imitation of your heavenly Master will un¬ 
dertake the gracious errand to seek and to 
save that which is lost,” to yon does it more 
(‘Specially belong to cast away these fetters 
of human invention, and to set free your 
limbs for that glorious work. Go not forlii 
to fight the Lords balth^s eneumbf^rtHl with 
this unmanageable, this needh^ss weapon. 
It is no sword of eiherial temper: it eomes 
not from God's armoury ; but set forward in 
full assurance of faith, arrayed in that pa¬ 
noply (h ine which the 8ci‘ipture syjipiies 
abundandv* and uhich alone is able to 
(|uench all the iiery darts of ttie wicked. 

Take then your e:h:amplcofiBstructiou, not 
from the jejune tenets of idiilosophy, but 
from the bright and living pattern ej^.hibiled 
in tlie great apostle the Gj^ntilos. Ad¬ 
dress yourselves to mens hopes and to their 
fears-r-to their sense of duty, and to their 
moral affections--to. 1|ieir consciousness, of 
what they ought to do and wJhat they can 
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do. Bid tliem sUive with atl their might for 
the mastery. Teach them how ouk’Ii de¬ 
pend?* upon their own edbrts, uiui their own 
yigiianC(^; ^mci that tlio.se tdforts and that vi- 
g^ilauce arc now doubly called for, lest this 
miglity deliverance should have bt en wrought 
for them in vain. 

But above all tiuich them, as you valut' 
your own immortal ssouls, aud as you tlesire 
to save theirs, teach tlumi to seek to enter in 
by the good and the right way—and what 
must never be forgotten, th(‘ only way. 
Speak not peace when there is no ]>eac(% 
Propluiey not smooth things. Presume not, 
through any fond notion of bem \olene(', or 


any hdse notion of liberality, mneh less for 
t!u' sake of worldly appiause or favour, 
provsume not to widen tliat gate yvlii(‘li your 
Lord himself lias pronounced to be strait 


and narrow. For narrow as it is, be assured 


it is spacious enough for the passage of all 
those whotu you vVill ever jiersuade to fiend 
their steps^ towards it. And should, any 
weak or presumptuous disciple propose to 
you the question, ‘ Arc; tlna'C few that be 
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^ save cl V your ausw^r is ready, it is fur¬ 
nished l>y pur Lord bimself, and it ought for 
ever to silence such vuiii enquiries. 


Tlie number of those that shall be saved 
may* indeed be comparatively few—but we 
know assuredly, that it was a countless mul¬ 
titude for whom (Jlirist died- Wt' know that 

A 

tlie Church in the day of the Lord will (con¬ 
sist of a gathering from all nations and frouj 


all tiiues. We know' that the faithful seed of 
Abraham shall then be, according to Cod's 
ettjrnal promise^ as the stars of tin* sky in mni- 
til iide, and as the sand whi(4t is by the sc‘a sliorci 
irumuier: blc. it may be your glorious destiny, 
it ought to be your sanguine hope, (a hope in 


which the consistent CaKiiiist can never par¬ 
take,) that you nniy increase that number— 
that you may providrr, guests for that hea¬ 
venly feast, who would never have heard of 
it but for your prekehing—never have sought 
afler it, luit for your persuasion—never leave 
found their way to it, but for your guid¬ 
ance. iiappy indeexi shall he be who turns 
one sinner to HghteouBtiesS'*-‘W ho adds one 



slieqj to the fold into which his i^oni’s tfock 
win theji be gnther^d : and \¥hen the chief 
8h(‘pherd yhail appear, from his hands will 
he doubtless receive a crown of glory that 
fatleth not awuiy. 

To Him, the great <h>d and our only 
Saviour, bo glory and honour and thanks¬ 
giving ami praise in all churclu^s of the 
saints throughout ail ages. Amen. 


NOTES. 


169. tVitk which Austin Jirst and Calvin afhr- 
wards overlaid the divine trnihs qH'JtevcliitiOJuJ Ihshop 
'j'otniinc’s leajrit'd invcstigalioii sccrus to be decisive 
of tills point. As preparatory however to lliat lr<ia- 
tisi', and as equally conducive to the same conclusion, 
I would recommend the very ingenious and origjiitd 
argument of Mr* Sninner in the work often before 
menlioacd, especially in the chapter on Election, f 
aliiule pailicuk rly to the livo mfaia by which he 
says tlic truth of that interpretation may be tried, 
which ret1?rs St, Paul*s expressions on the suliject of 
Election, not to personal decition, hut to the election 
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of the Gentilei). Finl, it’ it was reaily this election 
which the Apostle had in view, we may expect to find 
it most strongly urged and most clearly state^l to 
those churches where the Jewish comerls were the 
most numerons^ and the peculiar circumstances of 
the Jewish nation most familimly known. That 
such is the fact ho proves by a [>articular examination 
of all the Epistles. In the clutrchos of Asia and at 
Rome the Jewish converts were most numerous, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the Jewish nation best 
known. It is in addre|sing those therefore that tlie 
point is most largely insisted on. To the Grecian 
churches St, Paul is nearly silent on the subject, and 
only alludes in the most general way to their being 
called to the knowledge of God. Neither is the doc¬ 
trine of personal election traced in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Til^U had always prided themselves loo 
much on tneir iiatiortal privileges—and Ijc does not 
tell them that they are.* chosen to salva¬ 

tion out of the wreck of their countrymen, by Gofls 
(Vernal tlocrei’, as it is reasonable to believe he would 
have done, if it had been either true in fact, or irn- 
port^mt in doctrine. 

A 

Thus far I have abridged the anthoEs statement: 
w'hat follows however is not only equally just and 
original, but it is so material to the point contended 
for t)y Bishop l^oniline, and so happily illustrative 
of his argument, that I must produce the passage 
entire. 




’ SiTtwiI/i/, if the j)assflges usually aUcdgvd from 
^ St. Paul, to prove the tioelriue orp»'rsouai eh'etjoi), 
^ were written by him in alliihioj) cifher to tlic cKe- 
*' lion oi indiviiiuais. in so ])eeuiiar a manner a> tlu' 

^ hi'fit apostles of (’hristianity were chosen, or to the 
‘ election of llui (ienliles inf{> the church ol tlie true 
* («oii; tlu-a it viil! IblKiw, that in proportion as indi- 
viduals ceased t(t he chosen in that spcciaA iiiannee 
‘ Jo rulh) tin' dli'ine purposes, and iii proportion as 
the calling and csan't'i'sion of the (h-utiles ceased to 
‘ be exh'iioulinary, irhen htdvctl ihv Church, teas ce?a- 
' j)(tscd t>J' fhein ii!otn\ tlie subject of h’iec'tiim will also 
" ('I'ase to be ijisiftbd upon and taught l)> iheeaily 
*• (dn'istian author^, 'fkcjetcis cxacUij C9ri\sp<i)i(i Hti(f 
^ til!,'! clalhuL Among tile eanonicid writer^, it is 
but vagueiv alinded to edter tin' deslruclttui of Jt'ru- 
^aleal : and in she nu'irhigs of lljc’ I'athors we lind 
- little autliorit} Cor die doctritie, and not a '>it!g!e 
‘ passagi' which is not rocoucih'abh' with tiiai inler- 
' pj<'tafion of St. Paul for whit'll 1 hare con- 
I 'uded 

!h 170 . (to not Jhrlh to^fighi the Lord\s' hatticsj vS'tf] 
Niniiherless are the passages in Luther’s works wlnh-h 
t'arncstiy ineifcaie this priuclphs ‘ In his pen-,cvera, 

^ tanijiiam innrus aheneus, nihil aliud iticuleari tibi 
* siuens, ({uau quo iriod-> s(' ipse osloniit et monijdslaJ. 


■* e ji'jstolii at Pu'iirluiSi, ii part ti. p 7 >• 
X tt 
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^‘per verbutn Tu linbcs Bvaiigcliuiu, cs bnp- 

‘ ti/atus, babes ai^solutioiieai, cs bninstianus, ct 

‘ bitueu dnbiia‘< P .Deus (.licit libi “ En bab('s 

Milhun meiini, buac et acrcples. Id si facis, 

‘ jam cerium cs de bde el saloJc tuu" ...... Oinit- 

‘ feiubji? sunt disputationes, ct dicondum, sum 

‘ Chrifitmnujs .... Dcdk tibi brmissinui argumciila 

‘ ccrlitudinis ei veritatis siife. Dcdit in 

‘ niniciii ct morloui, iustituit sjierauiciita, ut scias 

‘ emu m>n veile fallaceni e^se, sed vcnuvm.. 

‘ Atqac it a de pneJesiinadoue tuA ed'liis cris, rcuioli^. 
‘ omnibus curiosis et per}ciilo''is qmestionibus dc Ibn 


‘ arcifhis cunsiiiis 

Alter the same manner Bidjop 1 looper, in the 
preface to Ins i)t'eiaration of tlio 'I'en Eomnuuu!- 
numls, coudeuuis tliis snpCiHluous and unseriptuial 
speculation, as ‘ a atrioslhi and. no refti;ion^ a ]>resiiniij~ 
‘ (io*i a}{\i <’ Jkith^ a let of virha and a J]uihia'a}ici 


'To tlics(‘ auihorkics let me add the sentinKuts of 
one wiio has made tbe p'i’acher’s office^ his pcciditir 
^Judy. ‘ When ail tlu'se circuoLstatiees are weighed 
togetfau’, i tidiik it must be aeknowjt'dgetl tliat the 
‘ preacher of absolute decj'oi'^ gives too implicit con- 
‘ bdence to human interpreiatioin and teaches the 


8 Vi.L p. 137- 

‘ Vol. vi. y. ass. Qar)tt'<i by J)i. Lnurciiir in the notes to ins 
Brmijiton LeOints, p. 4W. 




‘ {locU'Uic of C'-silviil for tht' dtu trifjc (d' 8t. Paul. If 
‘ it be so, it is no light matter. It is not a qnesti<*n 
of trifling importiinco, uliellier we disseminate just 
‘and wuith)' notions of the divine aUribiites. I'he 
‘ general impression wliicii the Scripture lea\es upon 
‘ our minds is this, that God desires his ereatuns to 
‘ enlmtain a rcviU'entiul love of Ills gotxiiKvss, ns wiil 
^ as, a reverential awe ol'his justice, in his admlnis- 
‘ Uaiion of tlm moral aovernuH'iit of the woild; atni 

n ' 

‘ does not call upon us, in studying the terms of our 
‘ aceeptaiiec witdihim, or in meiiitaling- u])on his 
‘ counsels, to abandon oiu* notions of light and 
‘ wrong, or the results of Unit gift of reason whieli 
‘ Ite lia.s peniiilted to ^urvive the fall. Scnpiurc', in 
‘ short, throughout, aims at the heart. Ghrist, in 
* the most inifpialiftod l.en"n,s, demands the love of 
‘ mankind on tlie }iar1 of the Creator: a !<m' which 
' the doctrine of absolute decreoh, in all minds ot 
‘ corurnuii mould, caiinot fail to petrify*'/ 

<S; 


<1 Aposlolita! Prtiwh'mj:,, chap, it part i. p C>7 




0\ ’niK SFA'KNU'-FX'rii AirrSCLK AT 
'rUF ('HinU'IJ OF FAAJFANI). 


'^HyVAl fho h-Mo <M‘ s.miiUmil 
d(Hiri!)r may iX’sfH'cthii.*' Prrdi’sjiHalioo 
aiul rl is slid inctualn'id on lhi‘ 

of iiu' I'luirrli of lo |>ro\<* 

lliat their n|H05osis o?i l!«e-r poiijts are' eou- 
foriaable to tlu‘ ArFieles 4ff F'a/ilh lo v, hteh 
tisey isau' suhserilx d. The e!ejnir\ i/tcu 
Ina-omes dihereof: in kind fnan deti hiths'rlo 
]>nrsned, and of a Oiore hnnteda e\lenl. In 
answer lo those wlso conlend lhal die (hd- 
\iidsfi(‘ doiiriik^ i>f ahs(dno‘ tleerees is set 
forth in d o S*iV(‘nleeoth y\rtiele, onr hnsim'ss 
is let sh<>\v, that snefi was no( tin bcfo'f asaf 
eunse(|uendy md, tlse Adrvd/o'i/. of !hos('’who 
framed Jt : and tins point i<eirfii.‘ onee esta- 
hlished, tin' (lillicultv is thrown npon them 
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Il ‘'iCSI, I a'ullrss to r 

Isisinricid proof ihal (d'aniiH".', with Iho jrs- 
sisl:!iif‘o of was thf^ o(Hnpilor of tho 

ArtH’lrK <d‘ oar ^.!hurcii --ihal, he ;uh{ Mo~ 
ImirhUioii ('rjh'kiaiiK'cf ;i for oio'k 

Ihr sjdaintaisiof! a. louy cual coo- 
faloiuia) r,on^ i'Oohiua\ wlnoh Ix'g-ao at 
loa-^t as ioi'l} as ihat in lo4<S 'Vlo- 

hutdillaoj sO;,',y»‘hird ” to (JraiinioT liu! [>j;so 
whirli rraHHkor aH-irw‘ai'd' inlouded to ao- 
coKiiplisf. !»'.(' ss'^doi;- oa1u a /o«nt d'*r|arati<*u 
<d*alltlh' l-'rut t h'UM'iK .^-—ard II hour'll 

* Winch/, .cr on the S<;.nacv'iifh Ao,. p. ./O 


ThiA the phiii artp:iaarc ' with Mclanchthnn ami not 
with Cr.oiiaer, as Dr. W'iju'hestor snppu&es, is proved l>y 
the extracts from Melaiichthon’s Lettors, which Dr. Lau¬ 
rence has i.nvcn in tlie mae::' to iiis Bainotou Lectures. 
1 * * 
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(’hrisi dj 6 '(fl (iJ- , hi:'!; - p’’* t.’. .Ji'tji 

VohUi'S 0 ] 4 l\ h> ih'' |;Lji 5 (t| ’rrdiiJ 5 |i'jdtrou^^h 
<'hrisl—!l;ai u(^ \ui\r s»<» <•«;?;(“< ru \ih uuy 
jMil'posr or dorr* r of fhr Aliiii);i'’d ,, s''.r'!'Ul 
:is f;ar ;as ^dirist is j'ho Mshjorl oy sAofjo. 

ii()s(H*\or w illi tro(‘ aod v\\ la h< lii*;- 

oth in him, ri'iiainlv ■> od. 

^lolmndjihun, in pasiioo* JoTal- 

\iiiV (hniriaao {*!' *‘ad- Into Uso Zc/u^ 

ol bis imn% a!J<l ll.a^ r* > ■^‘a‘s hiasfNrli n|j«m 
ifu' ' Itids, ( ; *. ’OfOt'Js} :sj 

‘ ' d'licrrfKS -T ^ j niun npou llns 

poiijt. *■ Ai iaiiln .'-‘'a lanha os^a^ (bo 
‘ mavir (anlan ism d(' .-n a n,'<*osNiin{i% ail 

‘ (*ai‘C 4 'ri inc lusits sit ijuidasn a ZiatoiU' dis- 
' Ncntiens.’ I'^jhstoliv, Lund. [>. b.dab And 
aj^siin, in rorota'na'c to tbt‘ S'.amo snbji’ct, be 
suvs, ‘ \ ide‘ sci isli furores, (‘erlainiua AHo- 
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‘ brogica de Stoica rmessitate tanta sunt, ut 
* oarced inolusus sit quidam, qui a Zenoiie 
‘ dissuatit.’ Ibid. p. 92S. 

Tliese letters were written in the year 1552, 
the very year in which Cranmer cfunpleted 
his compilation of tlie Artich*s, about \\hich 
he had corr^jspdnded on the most fdendly 
terms with Melanchthon. 

V 

' Cranmer*s own opinions are distinctly de¬ 
liver'd in the ‘ Necessary Doctrint' and Eru¬ 
dition for any Ehnstian Man,’published in 
1543; from which work the following pas- 
sage, which has dftcn been quoted, will 
suffice fdf our present purpose. 

‘ All also to be monished, and 

* cMefl} that in this higho mater, 

*«thef^ lokitige on both sides, so attempre 

‘ and moderate themselves, th^^^neytber they 
‘ so preaehe the gt*ac^ of God, that they take 
‘ away thereby free-will, nor on *the other 
‘ hide so cxtolle free-will, that injury be done 

* to the of'God/ ' 

t ' ' 

• M ha^ doctrines were, it is hardly 

necessary’ td state by way^ of for 

they 'are unquestionable and .^well known. 
Bishop ^qi!ai%e *tes' q^Hfected the*'passages 
from his writii^aJ^Wnb«4?outain alVihe points 
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for ulnch his followers contend, Jiiid which 
w(‘ dcny^ Those relating to predestination 
inijy also he seen in Dr. Winchester’s Disser¬ 
tation on the seventeenth Article, wliose 
suininary 1 will here snhjoin, as a just and 
plain statf inent of the ease. 

‘ Calvin’s doctrine of Predestination ap- 
‘ ]>eai>^, from the foregoing (|uotations, to be 
* n'solvod into tlie sole will of (rod, both as 
^ to the elect and the reprobate. As to the 
‘ first, he asserts the df‘crees of God to be 
‘ absolute^-- without any respect to faith in 
‘ Christ, or a good life. As to the reprobate^, 

‘ they by the same a])solute and irrespective 
‘ decree of God are predestinated and deter- 
‘ mined to sin^, and so to damnation. Ilow 
‘ he keej)s clear of making (jod the author 
‘ of sin, it behoves his followers to explain.’ 
[Wincln^ster, p. 17.] 

It is farther remarkable, tliat Calvin, about 
the year 1518, offered his assistance to 
Cranmer in the work of Reformation in this 
country; but ‘ the Archbishop,’ says Heylin, 
‘ knew the man, and refused the offer'’—a 
mortification which sunk deep into Calvin’s 


“ Refutation of Calvinism, chap, vii, 
Calv. Inst. lib. lii. c. .sect. 14, 

® Hist, of the Reformation, p. 65, 

IJ 1) 
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mind, of whicli arc proofs so late as the 
year 1.55o'^: whereas tluj cordial anreeraent 
of Crarimer with Melanchthon is proved, not 
only by their iiiiiiit(Trn[)ted eorn spoiidenre, 
but by tlie very jdirases usi d in th<‘ roin|)o- 
sitioii f>f the Arlicles, whic'li coincide with 
those of th(‘ Anefsburi;’ Ca>nf(\ssion. drawn up 
by M(‘!anclitlion in 15;h>, and with various 
parts of his Loci Theoloaici, and other 
works. 

Th<‘ ( ’onfessioii of \Virteniberi;, which was 
compos(‘d in is iin n ly a ri jn tition in 

substanc(" and a revision of that of Au^sbury;. 
The agrci inciit, in point of dietion as well as 
doctrine, between tln se two (^)nfessions and 
our own Articles is proniimait ajid undis- 
gnisrd. '^'ome of tin* most remarkable in¬ 
stances may be seen in tlui notes to Dr. 
Lannnee’s Hainplon Lectures'; tin* tirst and 
second Arti(‘les are taken almost rerbaiim 
from the Confession of Auj;'sburg ; and it is 
particularly deseawing of notice, that the 
seventeentli is one ol* those* whicli were 
wholly fulded at the same time witli the tirst 
and second, as well as those on Original 
Sin and Free-will, viz. in the inte rv al between 
the: tirst Manuscript sketch circulated among 

Winchester on the seventeenth Article, p, 41. 

Notes 11, 12, rind 15, to Serrn. II. 
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the bishops in l/jol,aii(i the himl compilation 
ot the Articles in 1052. 

A verbal a^n^ement b(‘tvveen this Article 
and t]ios<‘ (Jonfessions on tin* point of Pre- 
d(‘stiuation cannot iinha^d be mad<* oni, be¬ 
cause the consideration of it is <^xpresslv 
excluded fif>m tbeni, as needless and as 
l(‘adinit>- to no iLjood t nd. 

^ Non est hie op(is’ (says the Aiij^sburi; 
Confession) ‘ disputationibus de praalestina- 
' tioiK^ et similibus. Nam promissio esl uni - 
‘ versalis ( t nihil detrahit 0 [)eribuSj imo ex- 
* suscital ad hdeni et vere bona opera/ Ait. 
20. Fide. 

The Saxon Confession also, wliich, as well 
as the W irtemberi;’, is founded upon that of 
Augsburg, and 'V’lhich was published in 1551, 
spi^aks \et more plainly to the sam(j pur- 

})OS(C 

‘ Non addinius hie qua3stiones de prades- 
‘ tinatione sen de I'lcetioiu^; sed (halucimus 
‘ onnu’S h clores ad verbuni Dei, et jubeiuus 
‘ ut voluntab iii Dei ex verbo ipsius discant, 

" sicut yMternus loiter expn^ssa voce praaapit, 

‘ 11 line andiie. Noji (|ua‘raut alias sj>ec:nla- 
‘ tionos.' Art. De Remissioue Peccatomni^ 
et Jnslijlealione. 

It is pleasing and wsatisfaclory to trace* tin 

B b 2 
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progress of Melanchtlion’s opinions upon 
this subject. In the first dawning of the 
lieformation lie as well as Luther liad been 
led into those metaphysical discussions which 
Calvin afterwards moulded into a system, and 
incorporated with his exposition of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine. But so early as the vear 1521) ^ 


^ Ante annos iriginta, non studio contentionis, sed prop¬ 
ter glorijim Dei, ct propter diseiplinam, rejn'chendi Stoica 
paradoxa de necessitate, quia et contra Dcum contunie- 
liosa sunt, et nocent moribus. Epist. lib. Lond. p. 407. 
This letter is dated March 20, 15.00. 

In his answer to the liavarian Articles, the same year, 
we meet with the following passages. 

Palain ctiam rejicio ct detestor Stoicos ct Maniclncos 
furores, qui affirmant omnia necessario fieri, bonas et 
malas actit>nes, de quibus omitto hie longiores disputa- 
tiones: TaiOura oro juniores ut fugiant has monstrosas 
opiniones qua; sunt contumeliossc contra Dcum, et per- 
niciosse moribus. Nam s; omnia necessario hunt, nihil 
opus est dcliberatione et diligeiitia, dc qua Faulus dicit: 
Accurntt' ambulate, non ut f.itui. Op. vol. i. p. 370. 

Again, 

Scio multa inextricabilia in hac qua’stionc disjuitari.... 
Sit ca modcstia ingeiiiorum, ut lioncstas scnlentias, ct 
qiiidem divinitus traditus, modeste rctineant, ctiainsi non 
omnes praestigias, quae contra struuntur, destruere pos- 
.sint. Memini f'ranciscum Stadianum exccllentem ingenio 
dicere, se i/tramuue propositionem credere: Esse dc- 
termmationcm divinam, et esse coTilingcnt'uwi, sed.se 7ion posse 
vmma eontraria cxplicare. Ibid. This i.s the .^tatc of mind 
to which the reasoning of the foregoing discourses tends, 
and the reasonahkness of which it is indeed the main 
pnrpo'je of my ??rgmiient to ts^abbsh 
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he renounced this error, and expunged the 
{)assages that containe d it from the later 
editions of his liOei Theologici. Luther, 
who liad in liis early life maintained the 
same opinions, after the controversy with 
J^rasmus about free-will never taught them; 
and although he did not, with the candour 
of Melajichtlion, openly retract what hv had 
on<a? written, y€jt he bestowed lh(‘ Jiighest 
commendations on the last editions of ]M<i- 
lancVithon’s work, containing this < orre‘etion^. 
lie al so scruph d not to assiTt publicly, that 
at the beginning of the lleformation his erec^l 
was not e.oin])lel('ly setth^d*': and in his last 
work of any importance lie is anxious to 
point out the qualitii'ations with which all he 
had even' said on the doetrine of absolute 
necessity ought to bt' received. ‘ Vos engo, 

* cjui nunc me andistis, nu^mineritis me hoc 
‘ docnisse, Non t sse incjiiircuidnm de Pra*- 
‘ dcstinalione Del ahsconditi, S(d in illis ue- 

* quiesceiidiun, qna‘ rexelantur per voeati- 
‘ onem et per ministerium verbi. .... Han 
‘ (‘atlem aiilii quoque in ineis iibris protes- 
‘ tatns sunn et nnn<’ i tiam viva voce trado: 
‘ Ideo Slim ixcusatus 


* Pref. to the first vol, of Luther’s worhs, A. D. 1546. 
'' Lfiur. Bampt. Lect. note 21. to 8cnu. It. 

’ Op. vol vi. p. n55. 
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Dr. Lanrmcc, to wliom \vc are indebted 
for a learned, full, and accurate investiji^ation 
of these points, and whose notes contain the 
most valuabh^ proofs and authoritic's con¬ 
cerning them, observes, that after the Diet 
of Augsburg (in b0'5O) the obnoxious tenet 
of absolutt; necessity was no inoia* beard of. 
(liampt. hoct. p. 2-1.*).) So litth^ ground is 
there for the j)retencc t np hy some recent 
advocates of Calvinism, (liat tin* lieformers 
had not yet puritied ihemstdves entirely from 
the leaven of popery—and that wlnai this 
thorough separation from tlic lloinish cor¬ 
ruptions took ]>lace, the doctrine in question 
naturally arose. The fact is directly the re¬ 
verse. Predestination was a constunt doc- 
triiie and a familiar term among divines for 
CMlituries before*. But the Homaiiists taught 
a predestination fonncleel on fore'S(‘en gooel 
works e>r meril, while the iirst Reformers, 
rejecting this with ablie^rrence, helel a pre^- 
d(;stination that was equixalent to fatalism. 
9fhis eTror however, as tlicy aelvance d in the? 
knowledge of the* Seriptines, was by de¬ 
grees abaneloned ; and a doctrine more truly 
Se*riptural succceeb'ei, that e)f j^redestination 
tbrongli Christ of all those who should build 
the^ir faith on him. The* proofs of this change 
in iMelanchllion’s writings are innumerable*: 
but tliere is one* passages Jiiore* remarkable* 
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than Ihe rest, wliich occurs in a IcUer of his 
to Craniner, in lolB, })ecause it not only 
shews how thoroughly lui disapproved the 
opinions formerly maintained on these points, 
but tluTC is eve ry reason to believe it w as the 
cause of Crannier’s iusertinj^ that caution in 
tlu' seventeenth Article, aivainst dwellinij^ in 
our tlumiuhts upon ahsolide decrees of predcs- 
tmaliou \ se7tteiitiam praMhistinationisj, which 
soon afterwards appeared. 

‘ Nimis horii(hte iiiernnt initio Sloic;e dis- 
‘ j)utatiom‘s apod iiostrc^s th' hUo, vi <iisci- 
' plinve nocia'i’uiit. Qtofre ie nt de. Uib 

^ aluputJorniida eogiles." Kp. \1iv. hb. iii. 


It is then as clear and (h^rnonstrable a 
truth as any historical fact whatevt r, that 
Craniner, both before and durinc; his comtnl- 


ation of tlie x\rticies, difiered 


from (.^fshin, 


and that h(‘ aiiin'ed with Luther and Mc- 


lanchthon upon the points of Pn destiiiation 
and Ele(*tion. WlietluT their opinion was 


rij^ht or wroni; is not now the qncstion, but 
wlu'tber it was opposed to that of Calvin. 
Ncntlier is it essential in this ari>umeiit to 


shew the ( ousisteney of the language om- 
ployed, or to explain how it is tliat those 
consequences do not flow from it, wliicli its 
adversaries alledga?. ^Ihese are points upon 
w hich I hav<* enlarged in the fon^going dis- 
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courses: and a rej)etition of those discus¬ 
sions would not only be needless, but irre¬ 
levant in this place. 

It cannot however fail to be observed, 
as characteristic marks of the respective 
schools, that Calvin is bold, precise, and 
peremptory, whih^ the others are cautious 
and diffident in their languaii^e—‘ fearful,’ 
accordinj^ to the words of Ridley, ‘ to 
‘ lartlier than the text (b)th as it wer(‘ lead 
‘ tlu'in by the hand.’ They seem to be aware 
also, that on subjects of this natun^ only 
a partial disclosure^ of the truth can be' ex- 
pe'cted. If we cannot adequately compre¬ 
hend the nature of (jod, if time and succes¬ 
sion of Clients are ideas proper only to our¬ 
selves, and not applicable to him, how can 
we presume to speemlate and ar^ue upon his 
antecedent will and his consequent will, his 
foreknowledge^ his purpe>se, and de^crees ? 
Wh al he has thoui^ht fit to reveal, we receive 
with alacrity and thankfulness, but morei 
than tliat we' pre'sume^ not, by way of infer¬ 
ence and constructive argument, to ascer¬ 
tain : nor does it seem to be either wise or 
innocent to apply the knowledge that is re¬ 
vealed to any other use, than that of our own 
spiritual comfort and edification. Thus while 
Calvin is intent upon definition and system, 
they an' earefid to restrict themselves to the 
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express declarations of Scripture, intent in¬ 
deed npon rejecting- error, but not solicitous 
about answering cavils or resolving curious 
f|iiestions— r(‘gardless, in short, how imperfect 
and unsatisfactory such a scheme may be to 
the understanding--but fully assurtjd thal 
enough is cominunic'ated of the divine coun¬ 
sels for our eternal intiaests ; and that to 
seek to penetrate beyond this cometh of 
evil. 


Let us now set' how far the choice of 
words in the composition of the seventeenth 
Article supports the re[)res(‘ntation liere 
given of the opinions held by the framers of 
it. And to save the trouble of referent'c, the 
whole is subjointid, both in Latin and in 
English, because some slight diti'erence has 
been pointed out between tin* two not alto¬ 
gether indifferent to tlu' (juestion befon* ns. 

XV11. De T*r(pdesiinaiio7ie^ et Mleclione. 

Pra^destinatio ad vitam, est a'ternmn Dei 
propositiun, quo ante jacta mundi fund a 
menta, suo consilio, nobis quidem occulto, 
constanter decrevit, cos, quos in Cliristo 
elcgit ex hominura genere, a maledicto ej 
exitio liberare, atque (ut vasa in honorem 


C 
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♦ HictiO p(?r Cliristum, ad ad(Tnain saluieiii ad 
diKMTe. Uii(h‘ qui tain }Ma;clar() Dei bene- 
licio sunt douati, illi Spiritu (‘jus, op[)ortuno 
tciinpore operanle, s(‘(nindnin [)i’opositnin 
(i'jus vocantiir; vocationi j)er j^ratiam parent; 
justiticaiitur gratis; adoptantur in tilios 
Dei; niiigeniti tjus Filii Jesn Clirisfi imagini 
etiieiuntnr eoiiformes; in bonis op(‘ribus 
sancte anibidant; et di innrn ex Dei iniseri 
(ordia ]>(Ttingunt ad seinpit('riiain bliei 
taleni. 

Qneinadinodnm |)ra^destinatioiiis et ele(‘ 
tionis nostra* in Cliristo pia eonsi(l(*ratio, 
duleis, suavis, et incti'abilis consolationi> 
pb na est vert; piis, et his (pii sentiunt in st' vim 
Spiritus Christi, t act a carnis, et nn*nd>ra, 
qine adhue sunt super tt*rram, mortilicanteni, 
animuuupie ad cielt slia et snperna rapientein, 
turn quia lidein nosiram dt* a*terna saintt* 
coiisequeiida per Christiirn |>iurimum stabi- 
lit atqiie confirmat, turn tpiia ainorein 7ios- 
triim in Deum veliemenit'r arctaidit: Ita 
hoininibns rnriosis, canialibus, et Spiritn 
Christi destitutis, ob oculos perpetuo vcrsari 
pra^destinationis Dei sententiam perniciosissi- 
inum est prsncipitium, unde illos Dial)ohis 
protrudit, vel in desperationein, \el in a*que 
perniciosam iinpurissima* vitir secnritatern. 
D(*ind( promissiones di\inas sic ainpl(*cti 
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oportel, ut nobis in Sacris littM'is j;<"in‘niliter 
projiositie smil,; c t Dei vohintHs in nostris 
actionibus ca sequenda ost, quain in vorbo 
D(’i liabcMiuis dis('rl(' nnadalarn. 


In the Enidish Article which follows, (he 
words added in 15(ri to the onj^inal Artich^ 
(d‘ 1552 an; (expressed in ca[)ijals. Hie 
words am tiled in 15(r2, wliich vvaae in the 
Artic'le of 1552, are jiiveii in the mari;in. 
The rarialton betwiuai the Latin and tln^ 
Ihiiilish copies is marked m Italics. 


XVll. Of I Predestination and Kleel ton, 

‘ Predestination to Life is the i viilastiiiL; 

‘ purpose of Ch)d, whereby (bi^fore the fonn 
‘ dations of tlie world were laid) Ik; hath con- 
" stantly d(;ereed by his counsel secret to us, 

" to deliver from curse and damnation tfiose 
‘ whom iu‘ hath chosen in Christ out of 
‘ mankind, and to briiii;- them by Christ to 
‘ evcM'laslinj^’ salvation, as vessels mad(‘ to 
‘ honour. VVlierefore, they which l)e endued 
‘ with so excelbait a benedit of (iod be called 
‘ accordini^ to (lod s pur])Ose by liis Spirit 
" working; in due season: tln^y through grace 
^ obey tin' calling: tln^ be justified freidy : 
‘ tlK;y b(' made sons ol (ion av adoptimi: 
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‘ they b(i made like the image of ‘'his oiily- 
‘ begotten Son Jesus Clirist: they walk reli- 
‘ giously in good works, and at length by 
‘ God’s mercy, they attain to ( Vf rlasting 
‘ licity. 

‘ As the godly consideration of Predestina- 
‘ tiorij and onr Election in (Christ, is full of 
‘ svv(‘et, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to 
‘ godly persons, and such as feel in themselves 
‘ the working of the Spirit of Christ, mortify- 
‘ ing tlie works of theliesh, and tln ir earthly 
‘ memlx'i's, and drawing up tln ir mind to liigh 
‘ and h(,•avenIv things, as wi ll becaust^ it doth 
‘ greatly establish and contirm their faith of 
‘ eternal salvation to be enjoyed through 
‘ Christ, as because it dotfi fervently kindle 
‘ their lo,v(‘ Jow ards (fod : So, for curious and 
' carnal jjersons, lacking the Spirit of Christ, 

‘ to have continual I v before their eves the 

mJ «/ 

‘ sentence of God’s Pi edestination, is a most 
‘ dangerous downfall, whenJiy the Devil doth 
‘ thrust them tather intr des[)eralioii, or into 
‘ wretchlessness of most unclean living, no 
‘ less perilous than desperation. 

“ Furthermore', we must receive (rod’s [)ro- 

The orily begotten Jesus Christ. Kil. of 
‘ After ' furthermore’ the following words were m the 
Article of wiricb are now omitted: ‘ though tin* 

‘ decrcen of Picd( .sliiMtion )»e unknown to U5, yet’ 
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‘ inises in such wise, as they be ^eueially set 
‘ forth to us ill iioly .Scriptun ; ami, iu our 
‘ doing’s, tliat W ill of tiod is to be followed, 
‘ which we luue expressly d(‘clart'd unto us 
‘ in the Wordof (iod.’ 


Now we liave already obse rved, that tin*, 
metaphysical disputes about Neei'ssity and 
Pri e-will had been loiij»' at;o laid aside by tlie 
[H'incipal German Ib fonners with whom 
(^ranuKU’ corresponded, who had found by 
c’xperience that their views ought to be con¬ 
fined to what is reveah^d in Scriptun*. It 
was not then because the subject was new, 
and because tlnir minds bad not yet bt'cii 
raised to the coutmnplation and study ol 
thes(i abstract eucjuirics, that tin y took this 
limited ground ; but they bad run Uirough 
and exhausted the controversy, and found 
that the only resting placi' aft<T these weari¬ 
some nights w as in the ri veal(‘d word of 


(iod. 

It is material to bear this in mind ; because 
it is sometimes imagined, that the doctrimis 
which afterw ards took the name of Calvinism, 
liad not becTi fully presemted to the minds ol 
these t arlv divines, but were the Iruits ol a 
more thorough and complete reformation iu 
religion. 
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arc iluii two points iji tlit' wording 
of the seventeenth Article, to which the 
attention should be direct(Kl, in order to 
judg(^ fairly of our main position. 

Tln^ FIRST is, that in many of the most re- 
mar kuhle phrases we trace the hmguage of 
thosti who disaj)proved the Calvinislic doc¬ 
trines, and ‘ the striking feature of whose 
‘ system was,’ as Dr. laiun ina' obstaaes, ‘ an 
‘ election in Christ' p. ‘J89. 

Qnos in Christo ele^it. Art. l/. j Melanch- 
thoii has the follov\iiig passage in his l^oci 
I'heologici. ‘ Ad i’^phcN. I. dicitur, Ele^'ii 
‘ nos in Christo^ nt dotajat nos causam el(‘< - 
‘ tionis <’s e non nostram dignitatem, sed 
' (Uiristuin: ne, remoto Christo et J^^angelio 
‘ de Kle(!tione cogitemus, sed causam (*lectio- 
‘ nis in |>romissione (duisti quicramus.’ (yaj). 
d(‘ [baulestinatione. Op. ^ol. i. j). 2t>9. 

Ex hominmn geneir, a maledicto el cxilio 
liberare.] Can we doubt, says Dr. Laurejice’, 
tin; stnirce or tendency of the eAj)ressioiis 
‘ quos eh git rx hominum gein re,' when we 
Hicollect the frequent recurre nce of iangnage 
almost similar, and of an idea precisely the 
same, inth(^ writings of jVI(‘lanchtIu)n ? ‘ Quod 

' Note to Serrn. V'lH, 




* J*at(‘r a'toiTius. tn gcncre humano . . . . , 

" ehgerii sihi Ec'olesiam, Loci Tlieoloc;. Art 
‘ d(‘ l)oo. p. 2*2. Rectt' dicitnr causam eloc- 


‘ tioiiis (‘ss(' iiiisoricordiain in volnntale Dei, 


‘ qid non vull perirc iotmn genus hmnanmn 
‘ sed propter Jillnm coUi^it et servat Eccle- 

* siain.Nam ideo sunius, quia el!i- 

‘ ciinur membra Christi. Ibid. p. 4/3. ILnt- 


‘ lavit. arcanum decretum de rcmissiojie jxc- 
‘ catonim propter Filium, et collin'il sibi e.v 


‘ tarn corrupt a niassa hmnani generis Eccle- 
‘ siam, Lutb. ()j>. vol. ii. p. 5()o. 


A Tier readini;' these passages, to make tin* 
proof more convincing, let us turn to tlit‘ 
language of Calvin's Institute. 

‘ Praulestinatioiuau \ ocamus aderimm De i 


‘ decretum, (pio apnd se constitutuin babuit, 
‘ quid de unoqtioqne kooiine fieri ^ellet.’ la!», 
iii. (*ap. 21. sect. ^'5. 

ITo wever undeniable it mav be, tiuit tcj (iod 
ev(ay thing which hajipens throughout all 
time is known in its minutc‘st (b'tail from all 


( ternitv. and llierefore that the tiestinv of 

k «> 

each individual is foreseen as well as that of 


whole communities, vet it was characteristic of 
the Lutheran RcifornuTs, instructed as they 
had bet 11 by experience in the vanity of all 
metaphysical speculations upon these sub¬ 
jects, to teach a predt^stination not i){ indiri 
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dualsy but of the Cliurcli c(dlectirelif^ into 
which Church individuals are called, and 
according” to their faitli and obedience elected 
to eternal life. Altliougli tliev might ac- 
knowdedge that God vvas the sole author 
and arbiter of this dispensation, as lie is of 
all that happens in the material world, yet 
they did not allow, that every single act was 
decreed and rendered necessary by him in 
the one cas(‘ more than in the other : and in 
the language th(‘y employ on this niifalhom- 
able question, they are cart ful not to h'avt' 
that impression upon tln^ mind. In this cau¬ 
tion the English Reformers irnitati d tlnir 
example. ‘ De eh‘ctione,’says Melanchthon, 
‘a posteriore jiidicamus"and as Rishop 
Bancroft observed at the Hampton Court 
conference, ‘ that w(‘ ought to reason, rather 
‘ ascendenda than descendendo, thus : 1 li\e in 
‘ obedienc(j to (ilod in love with niy neigh- 
‘ hour, &c. therefore J trust that God hath 
^ elected me*’;’ so CranmiT exjm ssly teaches 
‘ that we ought not to assure <iurselfe, that 
‘ W'C be elected any otherwise, than by felyng 
‘ of spiritual motions in our hart, and by the 
* tokens of good and vertuous livyngJ’.’ In 

" Loci Thoolo^ici, p. 2.)8, 

Second day s conference, 

^ Necessary Doctrine and Erndition. ('Imp. on Free-will 



which |)as8:ig(‘ he has <‘XpresstMi, thou'^hsotne* 
what mor(^ mildly, the very sentiment of 
ijuther, ‘ Pernieiosa et p(?stilens eo^itatio (‘St 
‘ de (pi a re. ac ctatum alfert iiiteritiim, pra^- 
‘ sertiin cum as<‘C!iidimns altius, et d(^ prcc- 
‘ (lesUnulioiw volamas phiiosophuri.' Op. vol. 
vi. p. *204. How intimately this accords with 
tlic lan,»^nai>e of the Article it is needless to 
point ont. 

j pniceed therefoic* to notice <ither expres¬ 
sions \vhi(‘h lead to the same conclusion. 

Qnemadmodum praMlcstinationis et elec- 
tionis nostra' m Christo [)ia coiisideratio 
(hilcis, suaris cl ifte(f<ihilis vousolalionis plena 
€sl cVc. I INo Ciindid eiupiirer will refuse to 
ackjiovvh dj;e that when Ch-annu r wrot(' this 
clause, the following words of Melanchthon 
were in his mind. ‘ Quos tdegit hos et vo- 
* cavit. Pom. viii. J)nlccni, saUUaremy el 
‘ iitullipliceni eonsolalionem contim*! hrcc s(ai- 
‘ tc’utia, qua* tamen \elut inanis ab otiosis 
‘ lectoribiis pra'leiitus/ Loci Tiieol. fol. 2.'>8. 


Again, 

Jta homiiiibns curiosis, carnalibus, (*t spi- 
ritu Christi <h*stitutis, ob oculos perpetuo 
versari praedt stinationis Dei sententiam, per 

o d 
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iiiriosissimiim est pra'cipitium, unde illos 
di;i]>oius protrudit, vel in des[)erationem, vel 
in aiqui peniicioaani imjninsswKr vila^ securi- 
talcnVK] This senlinient ai)ounds in Luther's 
nritiui's. In the followin’? passages, some 
of th(^ most remarkable phrases employ('d 
1)} th(^ iVamei’ of the Article will be hmnd. 

Cnriosis in posterior<‘ senteiitia ‘ Multi 
* sunt vocati, j)auci ehani,’ magna materia 
a))surditatis et iinpiarum eogitationurn est. 
QuosDens digit neccssario salvantnr; e con¬ 
tra vero, quos non (digit, quicquid (diani fece- 
rint, qualecunque pietatis studium pricslent, 
tamen exitiuin declinani non poterunt, lu'que 
salutc'm consciqinmtur. Proind(‘ ergo me ne- 

cfissitati non opponam.Vermn, si 

nunc liii! coi itationes cum superioribnsde pr.e- 


Securilafcm. Rerkiessuess. The use of the word wretch- 
less Dr. Johnson calls an unaccountable corruplioii in our 
language. It })robably arose from observing tlie original 
word to be spelt rcchclcss ; and after it became obsolete in 
ronversution, so as to be learni ijy the eye rather than the 
ear, the r.h in the first syllable came to he pronounced not 
as our Saxon nnceslors did, re(k, but as it ia in rich: this 
led to the further corruption wreleh, nothing being more 
common in practice than to confound and at Icnqtli to 
identify a foreign or an obsolete word with some word 
of the language that is well known and in frequent use. 
Tlie orthography of the old copies of our Articles ought 
flurcly to be restored. 
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(lostinatione conferantnr, id c( rto dnpreiu'ii- 
rh'tnr, priorcs ex diaholo esse, qiiit‘ homiiiibus 
cutn exitiali scan(]ald siint, wivel uunc despe- 
rent, relomucm pielatis sensum rejiciant. Post- 
ilia D()ine?stit a. p. 57. 

Lntlior proceeds in the same? traet to 
r('ason against tlie doctrine ol' elec tion from 
eteriiitv in the mind of find, to assert that it 
is the will of (lod that all men should Ije 
saM‘d, and that non<* should perish, and to 
deserilx the i3eet as thosc^ who ‘ diligenter 
‘ Evangeliuin audiunt, in Christum caaalimt, 
\fidnn iu luntis fniel tints declarant ' Of tlu'scf 
he sa}s, ‘ Hi dcmuni veri (Hiristiaiii cvadnnf. 

‘ Cl)i e contra ii, ([ui sentiunt Dei volnnta- 
‘ tein non esse, ut omnes salvimtur, aul in 
‘ desperafionem runnt, aul hi securisslniani im- 
‘ pietalem dissolruntur.' 

In the remarkable use of tlu‘. word ptniech 
pit him we also rt'cognize tlu' style of Luther, 
wim employs it precisely in the same scaisc*. 
Spe aking of the tMonks, he says, Jlis enim 
axerlmit corda hominmn a tide ct communi 
salutis via ad sua preeeipitia. Op. voi. i. [). 

hi the (‘(uicluding cautions with regard to 
tin* promises and the? will ol Ood, the saint' 
character is tibservable which marks tht 

u il 2 
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writings both of Luther and Me^lanchthon, 
an anxiety to exclude tlie doctrine of per¬ 
sonal election and reprobation, as well as 
that of irr(‘,spec live decrees from all eternity. 


Deinde promissiones divinas sic amplecti 
oportet, lit nobis in sacris literis oencralifer 
j)ro])ositvp simt.| Among the many passages 
of Luth(*r’s works in which this ]»oint is in¬ 
culcated, tlu' following may sntiico for om 
purpose. ‘ ]\on est n^stringenda n^encra/is 
‘ promissio, ipia gratiam bonis, malis, parvis, 
‘ magnis, frigidis, calidis, aridis vX viridibus 
‘ otfert; non est arclanda ad illos, (pii, tala- 
‘ ribns slolis indiiti, pii et sancti esse volant.' 
Sec‘kt‘n(lorl', vol. i. lib. 2. sect. l;>. §. 5. 

‘ Quod a itinn (Jhristnm non omues acci- 

* piimt ipsonnn viilpajit, (piod non credunt, et 
‘ iiidulgi'iit diJlidi^ntia^ sua. Inba’iin luauet 

* senlc/d.ia f)i’i et premissto nnircrsalis, fjuod 
‘ J)(*us omiK's homines \ ult salvos esse.’ Op. 
iv. p. til. 

In i\I elanchtlion’s works thif same id(‘a 
perpetuall\ occurs. ‘ i’^st igilur in voUintati^ 
‘ !)ci cjiiisa electionis misericordia et mcritum 
‘ Christ!, sed concurren* oportet ap[)i‘ehensi' 

‘ ouem iiostram. V\\m vi\\\\\ piomibsiopraiicr 
‘ sit universalis^ ut inanifestuni est, et nccesse 
‘ sit nos obedire promissioni, alirpiod discri 
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‘ men inter eloctos et rejectos a vohintatc 
‘ nostra sninendiirn est, videlieet, repu^nan- 
‘ fes proinissioiii rc jiei ; o coiitni wro ani- 
^ plectentcs proinissionein (>[). vol. 

ili. p. 08.3. Indred the wlioh' ehapier on 
lhrdeslijiatif)n in his iiOei "rhe(>l(>j 4 ici uiii;h( 
h(' transcribed as ( videiu^e of (iies(‘ opinions. 

‘ Duo aulem sunt consideranda in [U’o- 
‘ niissioiKi I'iVann’elii, videlice t, epiod vt gratis 
‘ prom it III jusllUam, it (piod promlssio est 

' niilrersidts .Idee) nrepit' dii;riitatein 

‘ nostrani respiciTe deheinus, neijne ex nnl~ 
‘ rersall ju'omlssioite parllentareni effircre. 
‘ S(;d siniruli nos in ilhnn unive rsaleni ine'lu- 
‘ damns, (him i^itur (U* (‘ha tioiK.* an^imnr 
‘ ant dispiitaimis, non ordlmnr a noslris st/jt- 
^ jmiatlonihas, vel a h\Si:e, sed a proniissioiU‘ 
" Kvanii'elii.’ Loc. "I'ht^ol. <le Ihaalest. ed. 

O 

ir>3o. 


‘ lit prandicatio [aenilenlia^ uni\e rsalis I’st, 
‘ <*t omrn*s arj^uit, ut Honn iii. f'lare' dieitur; 
‘ ita el oromisslo <£rali(e est nntrersolfs, nl 

* ( j 

‘ multa dicia testaulur.Ihanoxea- 

‘ mils iL;iOir a i^aido Stoicas dispulaliones, 

‘ (pia* tid(‘m et invo^ aliom'iii e\(‘rtimt. 

‘ Adversus has iniaiiinatione's discamus vo- 
‘ Inntatem D(‘i e\ l^van;;elio, a^iuiscarnus 


‘ promissi(juem esse' nnlvcrsalem, 

‘ invocati(» acee'iidi possil.’ Ihid. 


ut hdes (‘t 
fob 23f) 
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Dei vohmias ea sequent!a esi, quam in verbo 
Dei habeiiiiis, dlserte levelalamJ] Against the 
folly of speculaling on tlu* Divine will, <*x- 
cept as far as it is n?vealed in Scripture, Dr. 
Laurence lias collected, in bis valuable not(‘s 
to the Banipton IjC'ctures, a multitude of 
passages from Jaitber’s and Melanchthon’s 
A^orks. T1 h‘ followiuir mav ^(M•ve to illus- 
trate our main position, that tin? languaive of 
our Article is manib slly iutbuncc'd by tluur 
writings. 

‘ Qi.are non dedb etamus oculos atipie ani- 
‘ mos a promissione nniversali, sed in banc 
‘ nos includamus, <d. sciamus rere in ea volun- 
‘ lalem Dei expressam esae." Loc. Tbeol. de 
IVaMlest. 


‘ Prodest piis teuere, quod promissio sit 
‘ univcirsalis, m^c debeuuis de vidtuUate Dei 
* alilcr jndivate^ qyani jnxta verhmn revela- 
Melancb. Op. vol. iv, ji. 

‘ Est an tern utraqiic coneio universalis, 
‘ pranlicalio pamitenlia3 « { promissio. Utri- 
‘ (]ue igitur funnes assentiamur, agarnus [)ov 
‘ niteutiam, eredamus omnes in Filiurn, m e 
‘ disputc niLis de alia arcana voluntate, nee 
‘ fingamus in Di o contradictorias vol mo 


‘ tales.’ Ib. vol. ii. p. 347. 

‘ Cum dictum est necessario judicandnm 


‘ (sse de voluntate Dei e.v verho ah ipso tra- 



‘ dito^ et non ex imaginationil)us hnmarn.s, 

‘ tenenrJa est etiain luec re^iila, non t sse po* 

^ nendas eontriuln torias voluntates in J)eo, 

‘ (juia Dens verax es!. Coin igitnr [)romissio 
‘ sit nni\ersalis . . . . includamns nos in pm- 
‘ inissionem nniversahan/ lb. vol. iv. p. I(>*2, 
‘ iLt si alia snbtiliter de electioiu' dispnlari 
‘ fortasse possnnt, lannni prodest piis tenen , 
‘ (jnod j)r()missio sit universalis. Sec dehe- 
* inus de volunlale Dei aliier judicare, quniu. 
" fuxta vohum rere/ahnn." Ibid, p. IbJi. 


It ( an hardly be doubt('d, when sn(*h co¬ 
incidences of lan!;nai»e are ])r()dnced, dial 
the compiler oj‘tin* Article ai>Teed in opinion 
with Melanchtlnni upon the main si llljcct 
under consideration. 1 proceid therefoie 
in the second place to shew, from the jihrase- 
ology of th(‘ Article itself, how sUidiously 
Cranmer endeavoured to confine himself to 
the V(Ty t(‘xt of S(‘ri[)ture, and, avoiding all 
abstra(;t spefuilation about absolute decree's^ 
to teach only an election iti Christ. 

For this j urpose it will be inor(‘ ( onvt'nient 
to adduce the words of the English Article. 

JBefore the fomdatious of the trorJd irere 
htid. \ ‘ According as he liath (diosiui ns in 
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‘ him, before the foundation of the world.' 
Kphes. i. 4. 

'J^o deliver from curse and damuaiion those 
tvhom he hath chosen in, Christ, and to hrin<j^ 
them by Cdirist to evcrfaslini> salvation, as 
vessids made to honour. \ ‘ ChrL^t hath re- 

‘ dei rned us from the rurse of the law, being* 
‘ made a eurs(‘ for us.’ thd. iii. 1.4. ‘ In 

‘ whom we ljav(‘ redemption through l)is 
‘ blood.’ Mph(\s. i. 7. ' I’hat lie might ga- 

‘ ther log(4her in one all things in (Jlirist, 

^ l)olh whieh are in hea\en, and which are 
"on earth, even in him: in whom also we 
‘ have obtained an inheritanei*, biMiig predc s- 
‘ linatial aca'ording to tin' purpose of him 
" who woiketh all things after the counsel of 
‘ his own wi!l.’ Ephes. i. 10. ‘And that he 
‘ might make known the riches of liis glory 
‘ on the v(.*ssei,s of mercy, v^hich he had be- 
‘ fore pre{)are<l unto glory.' Rom. i.\. 24. 

Called accoi'dintr to (lotts puf'pose by his 
Spirit ir or king in due season. ’^Chey through 
grace obey the calling. ) ‘ \Ve know that all 

‘ things work togetina* for good to tlunn that 
‘ love God, to them who are the called ac- 
‘ cording to his purpose.’ Horn. viii. 28. 

‘ W ho hath saved us, and called ns witli an 
‘ holy calling, not ac(‘ording to our works, 

‘ but according to bis owm purpose and grace, 

‘ wbi('b w as uiven ns in C^hrist Jesus.' 2 J’im. 
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i. 9, ‘ ‘.u'e<ut{insi, to the (or<“kiio\vU‘<ii>(' 

‘ (»r(ilo{l the !sith«'r, ffirotarli .sdncit/tvdffan of 
' ihe Sj)h'it. tiiticf ohed/rNcr.' t Pet. i. '2. 

7^/fejj be justified J rev! ti.\ ‘ [iein;;- instil'ud 
‘ IVeely h} his 1hrou;L;!i tlu' 

‘ thul is ill (Jhi'ist Jesos.' Koin. lii. 2 i. 

lliej he wade sons of (tod hj adoptmu. ] 

‘ 'To redeem them thal under t!u‘ law, 

‘ that we miit’lit r(‘e('i\e the* iuIo[)tion oTsoun 
( ed. iv, o. 

lyietf be made like the iuuif^e of his oidj- 
hes>oilen, Sou Jesus ( linsi,\ ‘ WIkuu Ik^ did 
‘ torekuow, !»<' did also javdestiiiati? to he 
‘ eontdrmed to the imaii’e oi' hfs Son.' Koin. 

X iii. 2!h 

lltey iraUc ielvjioushj tu i^ood frorks. | ‘ 

■ ate<l ill Christ .lesiis unto li^ood works, whii li 
'(iod liatl: liefore ordamed that wo sliouhl 
‘ walk in thc ni. ij|)li. ii. It). , 

Aud at by (fads me/ry they attain 

ererlastinp' feticily. \ ‘ (’ome, ye lilessi'd oi 

‘ mv leather, inlu ril the kini»*doin |)r(*|)ared 
‘ for you from llu* foundation of the worhlf 
Matt. x\\. 34, 

* 

Cranmer's plan was to avoid all ahstrai t 
s[)eculation <d>out (rod’s decrees, and to 
teach onlv an eiedioii in Christ; and hv s** 
doini;’, he not only adheres closely to the an 


f e 
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thority oC Scripture, but he virtiiallv iiichidi s 
llie fernis and conditions of tlu' Christian co- 
vena]»t under the iiotiou ot election. That 
this ]>riiici|)le was not lost si;;iit of or weak¬ 
ened by tln‘ res(‘ltl(‘rs of oiir I'liiirch in Queen 
b^lizabetlfs reii^n, is evident from thc‘ very 
alteration, slia^ht as it is, which the seven- 
ti'cnlh Articl(‘ nmb rwa'nt at the re\isioji of 
lu>r, as if in order to mark this ])oint 
deeisi\elv, in tln^ sentenci' which before ran 
‘ whom he hath chosen out of mankind,’ 


they introduced the words 


^ in Christ’ aft<*r 


the word * chosen,’ althouL*!] tiie context snf- 
ticit^nlly implied that such was the nu^aninj; 
<d’ the tirst compil(*i’. The fa<'t howf'ver is 
maten'iai, as an aruiiment against jhos(' writers 
who pK^lenc tliat tlu' Uefonners of lotvi wa re 
more Calvmistic than thosf' of Ihlward tlie 


Sixth's reign.. 


I'he Articles weri' not published in bnigiish 
till lo71. In this tram-lation Dr. Laureiu'e 
has justly n*mark(‘d on a deviation from 
tln^ original which, though probably un¬ 
dersigned and not very important, yet, as 
far as it goes, weakens the anti-calvinistic 
character of the sevtnteentli Article. The 
words ‘ fidem nostrani and ‘ arnoixan no- 
stnnn, ar(‘ translat<‘d ‘ their faith’ and 



" t/icir lovr.' h(‘i'eas, lu* observe s, thc^ pro¬ 
noun nosier sorms not to have bot'ti atlxen- 
titiously adopted, tlie usr of it IxMiiii,- to iui- 
pn ss the LutJieran id(‘a of ('lection, not as 
individuals but as (!//r/sl/ans, in a (diaractei 
common to us all, and one to xvhic!i alone 
('oididinee in eternal salvation is allac ht'd- 
‘ Qui d(' hoc (viz. (b; praalestinatioiK'; dnbi- 
‘ tat,’ r('marks 15uc(*r in Ids explanation oT 
iMelanchthon’s do('trin(\ ‘ iit'ipnt ('ss(^ Ciiristi- 
‘ anus. S’nesuiuendum igitur, iit [)nncipnim 
‘ ti(h‘i, NOS ontiies ii Deo ess<' pries<‘it(»s, pra'li- 
‘ iiitos, separates a n'lnpds, (‘t seh^ctos in hoc, 

‘ ut a^t( rninn s(MX('ninr, hoc'^juc proposiluni 
‘ J)('i mutaii non posse.’ ]\ot(‘ -t. to S< nn. 

X iii. 

As some coinpi usation howi vc r Ibi' this 
dc'h'Ct, the. Eni'lisb translation serxa s as a 
('onumnitarv uj»on one passai*x; which in tln^ 
l.atin is, from the idiom of the Janj:;’ifai»-e, 
('(jiiivocal. 

‘ Qm niadmodum prcmkstinaltonts et clvvli- 
‘ onis nostnv iji Cliristo [>ia consid(natio,' 
may b(^ translated ‘ As tln^ nodlv consider- 
‘ ation of our predestinalion and vleeiion in 
Christ;’ bit*, this is not tlui authorized trans¬ 
lation; and the difference is not immaterial. 
The Artich' runs in l^aij;lish, ‘ As tin* ^odly 
" consideration predestinalion and our eiev- 



‘ turn in Christ; .separating/>///' from predesli- 
/irt/mw, (vvliieh it llius l epresents as relatinj; 
neratly to tin; [)in'pose of redemption 1>\ Christ,) 
and addins'* it \o election \^l 1 i(‘ll hv tfie verv 

o V ^ 

meanins; of the U rm is nec( >ssarily applied to 
individuals. 

I1u! force of I Ills (iistimiioTi, whicli the 
l’hn;lish translation has mach' appan.ait, is 
eh'arlv in favour tiu^ laitlieraii eonstrne- 

t/ 

lion: hut I am imdiinal to thiidv it has hetn 
hitluTto nnoovf'vved, hreaosr Dr. Laiirema'’, 
u lu.'ii <piotinsx the ihiixlisli Arlii^le, inadvej- 
t(‘ntlv lines the elaus< no( as it is in the: an- 
tlientie copy, hut thus, ‘ iite itodly eonsidei- 
' ation of our predestination and elec tion in 
‘ (dirist/ And Dr. W iiu'hester eoinmits the 
cc{ui\alent a or of (>initiinj>- the pronoun onv 
altojj;ether, ‘ tlie ii,odl\ eemsidcaation <d' [)n' 

‘ d(\stination iijnl eha tiem, <!v( 


It is oliservahh' tlien of thi.s Arnele, that 
it neitlier sanctions the (f 'etriiie of leproha- 
tion, nor that of pred(‘stinat ion to lile. 

But it is fartlier to he; o!)serv{ d, as Pjayfere 
has \v(‘i! pointed out, that it speaks of two 
kinds (>f predestiualiou, one of nhieh is re- 


' St'c luMi'S tfj i^uiiijiKU) l.c'cU [). l.'JO. ii:i 

I'ul Wii)( licvtf I (,i! iltr S(‘\(■ntrcntli Alt. [». lO, 



us, tin* (illiur riu.Kh ninud \ 
iou, and jn(jusl\ uouni- 

dertal, tlia( is, uol aljsolulr ov in(*sjK'<'h\u, 
bid widi r('sj>rr'| lo faith in (dnist vvorkiuii: by 
lo\(-, is a s\vu('t and ('oiiddiiablc doclrijir: 
bid ‘•to luiM.^ (‘oiitiimaily bifore on(‘’s uycs 
‘ Iho afitlciice of prodosliu;dij>n,‘ is a difl’rr 
<‘!it thin<>‘ (Voin tlu‘ ('(HisNkration oj 

prvdi'sitmtlion in C/trrst. ‘ Uiud is tliis sou 
‘ d iifi' I l^la\d’r!v asks. Idir ban' and 
‘ tiakiul seidoiua?; fliat very dicn <* ilscll' 
‘ wliK'h is ('\[)rrss(*(J in tht^ fust of tin* Lam- 
‘ b('tli Arlich's, IVtal (uhI hath predestinated 
' some men lo life, and halh repndnded some 
' men to death, \vithoiit imy iiiuidioji or ('ou- 
' sidaralioii of (dirisL of faith, of (iod's [>n;- 
‘ si'ioiioe, oi' aiiv odo r oi‘his attribnl(‘s'. 

‘ Idle seulcnee tiieri'fore of luedi'stiuatioii, 
‘ without ro'Sjxct to th(.‘' maffner oi it, is a 
‘ downfall; lad, \l\i' ntanner of it, our bc'inj; 
^ chosen in dhrisl, is (he fomitaiii of all com 
* fori, and hope, and i;od!iness’\ 

‘ 7\ud whereas it saith ; farthaniore we 
‘ mnst reeet.re <S:c. It intendetli to ;^iv<' further 
‘ remedv against tin harm, whii'h may be 


“ , KSiipj)!, to lln' C a‘'(‘ ot Ariuii Sub.^C'nptiui), 

p :•? 

' AnalvM'' ol the .Seventeenth \rl j), d)9. 

' Ibid. p. 200. 



tuk('n l)y curious and canial ptM’soiis, iVoin 
tli(‘ sciitojicc of |ir<'d('stillation had con- 
iiniiallv b(‘fore tlair vws: which harm 

•/ H 

arisclli from tlu‘ senli iKH' alo?ic, witliout 
ndcrciice and wit Inn it order to the general 
promises of (iod. I'or if vve rec<*ivc (jod’s 
promises in sneli wise, as tin y lie generally 
set forth to ns in holy Scriptnn*, it is not 
possible we should coma ivt* tiiat (Jod hath 
decreed any siaitein'c of piaaieslination Ix - 
fore tin' conlt niplation of tin* mi<;('(*ss and 
(‘vent of those his general promises, imr if 
he have before decreet! to give* faith and 
salvation ottlij to some Je/r chosen alreadi/ 
tin'reuuto, and tin'n tmmt* after with a- 
((eueral promise oj' s(draiion unto all upon 
condition ol taith. this promise must nei'ds 
be to many illnsoi v and deceitful ; and 
thence it conn s that the smtenct' of pre- 
tlestination is a d(A\!ifall to dts[)air and 
(vari'h'ssness 


When thert)for<‘ tin* Artich* bids ns regard 
predestination always in conjunction vdtii 
the gc/ic/Y/Z promises of (iod and wdth liis 
fci/l ejpress/i/ declared in Scriplnre, it does in 
etfect condtann that pt'remptory doctrine 


^ Ai oi'the Sevi'ntiH'mh Artttk'; p. 20], 



wliirii and his idllownrs iriculnatr. 

It do(‘s not presninc to oAplain tIn'orotirally 
to tlic innnan nndorstandini;' what is ntt« rly 
ihr limit of oiir facnltit's, f)nt lor all 
|)ra('ti<’al piirposos it traoln's ns to consider 
the sahjecl as St. Paul has doia'^h in an in- 
it'liiiiible order Hod s purpose heiuo' jojindvd 
(HI his JoreliUo(vl<‘<lu;(\ (not as (hihiii boldly 
asserts, his tbreknowled^e IxMinr th(‘ (‘onse 
(jiienc'e ol’ his own decree'",) and man’s ae- 
et'jhauce <d‘ tin* ])ronns(Ml r(‘d('m|>tion beinii,' 
hd’t to his own t hoicu'. 

In this ('xpiamdion no fartiu'r ditlicnity is 
invohed, than wlnit brloiiL^s (‘qiially to tlK‘ 
scheme oi' natural r<Ti!j;’ion, vi/. (he vhoire of' 
i>oo(l and evil heiu!*' left to his creatures hjf a 
Hetn^; of infinite poorer and goodness. 

Blit with tiiese dillieultir's I iiave in this 
pari of the armiinent no farther concern ; my 

obieet lH*inii* liere to sht;w, that tin* sraise of 

« 

our Artieh's is not irtlh the Caliinists, but 
against them. If any furth(‘r proof is re- 
((uisit<\ it is furnished by theinselvi's by 
fln irowm iv peated and importunate attempts 
diiriuLf the 'eij»n of Elizabeth aixl In r two 
next successors to procure somr‘ more lix- 


y Horn, vni, '29 

^ ldc6 pnesrlvit, quia ilecreto suo sic ordinrirat. Inyt. 
lib. iii. Ciij). sect. 7- 



piicil (lechiratioii from imtliorit} n|)(ni thrsc 
points. 

‘ Duriiifi,' lljis period/ sn ys Dr. W iin:bester% 

‘ tlie (ailvinisfs wow so satisina], tlial 

‘ rnir Artich's cnnn'np lo tln ir (lorlrint‘s, rhat 
‘ tlioy W(‘r(' fVcciuontly calling for additions 
‘ to tlnan, to mako lln ni spe ak aj^ret^ably to 
‘ tlieir minds-’ In Qnocn Dli/al)elirs 
indt'od lh(^ question was faiily f)roui;‘ht to an 
issue. Arclibiskop W[iit;'ifl was indne e'd in 
loffC) b} a party of (km‘Jiriel;;e divine's to put 
forth iuide i' his eewn anthoiity, snj)port<Hl by 
tin* opiiiiotjs e>f a few (.tie'is whom In? hae] 
asspnib](*d at Lamlnth for that j)urpos<*, a 
series of articles (*xplauaUn y of tin- (iispupal 
points. For this otieiiee he wa-, siiarply re- ^ 
priniainh'd ^md t!ir(*atened with punishment 
by t!ie Quet'Ct : who howeveu” at h*ni;th ae* 
eept<*<l his apoloi.;v, that they were not in¬ 
tended as a slaiidiii:.;' rule to dirc'e't tin* 
(duircln hut juerelv as answe rs to ee rtain 
epiestions w Inch liad he, u \uirndy dis[)uted 
at Cambridi»e, s< nt with ii view to eompose* 
tin* <linereiice*s in that I'nivea-sity. 

fn order that tin* wide disagreement !)(*- 
tweM*n these doctrines and the Articles of the' 
(hiur<'h (d* ihiji,1and may he seem at one\iew. 


On ilie Sovi-htoriitte p. h>f> 
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1 liavt' subjoiiH^d in a note tin- Lambeth 
Artirb's, togetlier witli tlr.it summary of the 
tlecri'C'S of the Svnod of Dort winch Ilcvlin 
has from Tilonus, as the most mocbTate 

and impartial account of tlieir proceedings''. 

'’liAMBETH Articles. 

1. God from eternity hath preiicstinatcel certain men 
unto life certain men he hath reprobated. 

ii. The moving' or elhcient cause of predestination unto 
life, is not the foresight of faitlrj or of perseveranee, or 
of good works, or of any thing that is in the person 
pretleslinated,. but only the goiid-will and pleasure of 
G«od. 

'fhere is jjredettTmined a certain number of the pre¬ 
destinate, whieli can neither be augmented nor dimi¬ 
nished. 

t. 'J'hose who are not predestinated to saWation shall 
be necessarily damned for their sins. 

r>. A true, living, and justifying faith, and the Spirit of 
God justifying, is not extiugnished, j fallefh not away, 
vani.slu'th not away in the elect, either totally or finally. 

{). A man truly faithful, that is, such a one who is en¬ 
dued with a jusiifying faith, is certain, with the full as¬ 
surance of faHh, of the remission of his sins, an<l of his 
everlasting salvation by Cfirist. 

7. Saving grace is not given, is not granted, is not 

toiiununicated to all men, by which they may be saved if 
they will. ^ ♦ 

8. No man can come unto Christ, unless it be given 
unto him, and unless the Father shall draw liiiu ; and all 
men are not drawn by the Father, that thc)'^ may come to 
the Son, 

[). It is not in the will or power of every one to be 
saved. 


Ff 
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III coucluision let me observe, or ratlier li t 
mo remind tlic read(‘r of what is one main 

Conclusions ol the Synod oe Dokt, as cxhibiteil by 
Tilenus. See Ilcylin’s Quin(|uarticubir History, p;irt I. 
c. \'i. sect. 7- 

Art. J. Of Dteiue Pi i’dci'linatton. 

That God, by an absolute decree, hath elected to sal- 
vaiioH a very .small number of men, without any regard 
to their faith or obedience whatsoever; and secluded 
from saving grace all the rest of mankind, and appointed 
them by the .same decree to eternal damnation, without 
any regard to their infidelity or irnpenitency, 

Art. 2. Oj ifie Merit and J'iff'ci t of Chrrd's Death, 
That Jesus (Mirist hath not snlTered death for any other, 
but fur those elect only ; having neither hati any intent 
nor eommanflinent of his Fallier, to make satisfaction for 
ihe .‘•ins of the whole world. 

Art. 3. Man's Will in the state iij' Nature, 

That by AdamV fall liis posterity lost tiieir free-will 
being put to an unavoidable necessity to do, oi not to do, 
vvliatsoever they do, or do not, whether it be good or 
evil; being thereunto predestinuteii hy the eternal atid 
elfectual secret decree of God. 

Art. 4. the Mminer of Ounvtrston, 

That God, to save his elect from the corrupt mass, 
doth beget faith in them by a power cijnal to that 
whereby he created the world, and raised up the dead , 
insomuch, that such, unto whom he gives that grace, 
cannot reject it, and the rest, being reprobate, cannot 
accept it. 

Aft. 5. Of the Certainty of Perseverance. 

That such as have once received that grace by faith, 
can never fall from it finally or totally, notwithstanding 
the most enormous sins they can commit. 
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object of tlie pursued in iticse dis- 

i ourses, that tl)(' cautious hiii‘jjuai»e oj' oui 
(diurclj is not Ihc result of an equivocal and 
rontpronvisino' j)oli(:t/, studious to include dis 
eordant sects und(*r a nominal eonformitv oi 
doctrine, as it has sometimes repre- 

senttid even by tliuse who admit the iiitto prc - 
talion here contended for, but that it neee?,- 
sarily arises out of tin* nature of the, subject, 
and could not be more peiemptorv than it is, 
w ithout contradictinii’ some truth wliieh is as 
ch arly re vealed in Scripture as that which 
the Cahinists make the foundation of theii 
s\st(‘m. That this dithculty is not peculiar 
to revadation, has been jiroved at baii;th in 
tlu‘ body of the work. It has been provcai 
tiiat in this respect, as in most others, r< - 
Aealedis analogous natural relig;ion—and 
ihat reason is mA shocked^ however it may b<^ 
humbled, by any exposition of the contested 
propositions, except by that which asserts 
v>ue of them to the exclusion of the other. 


THE END. 


EAXTEll, PRiN'TEU, OXFORD. 







